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must eliminate waste matter from the 
5 4 pores and aid their breathing. A 
©) HAND SAPOLIO 


: bead bath does this, Sives a delicious 





sensc of fresh coolness, and tones 





SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door ones. All 
the active sports make the bath a luxury ; add to its delights by using 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath above a common- 
place cleansing process, makes every pore respond, and energizes 
the whole body. It is a summer necessity to every man, woman, and 
child who would be daintily clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet as a 
sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness. Make the test yourself. 





THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND APOLIO makes it a 
very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, but is made ' 
from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. Its use is a fine habit. 





HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is made by 
the same Company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and 
healing to the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Once in so often the advocates of 
“fonetik refawrm”’ relieve the loneliness 
of their isolation by emit- 


Another ting a fresh “appeal” or 
Spelling “exortation” to the 
Spasm. world at large, which has 

quite forgotten their ex- 
istence. The latest one of these sporadic 


spasms occurred in a recent number of 
the Independent. That periodical begs 
every one to join it in adopting twelve 
barbaric bits of cacography, iden- 
tical, we believe, with the list which was 
approved more than a decade since by the 
American Philological Society and about 
five years ago by the National Educa- 
tional Association. Among the twelve 
forms which the /ndependent urges every 
one to adopt are prolog, thoro, thorofare, 
thru, and tho; and the rest are like unto 
them. Of course the approval of the Phi- 
lological Society and of the Educational 
Association has had no influence with 
any one. Nobody would take to wearing 
nose-rings or to shaving one side of the 
head, just because a small body of ear- 
nest persons recommended it; and with 
equally good taste and judgment the pub- 
lic has eschewed fantastic freaks of spell- 
ing. Even the /ndependent admits that 
it has “stood almost alone” in its adoption 
of the grotesque. And naturally. For 


who cares how many minutes a day he 

loses by spelling decently, rather than like 

a vulgarian? .We are all willing to give 

these minutes freely, for there are a good 

many things more valuable than time. 
R 


On this head, however, Mr. Rossiter 





Johnson, in a letter published in the Sun, 
has very nearly punctured one of the 
bubbles blown by the “refawrmers.” 
They claim that their pet measure, if gen- 
erally adopted, would save space in 
printed matter. But listen to Mr. John- 
son : 


A mathematician among the reformers has 
made nice measurements of the comparative 
widths of the letters and counted the fre- 
quency of their occurrence, and thence com- 
puted the space that would be saved in books 
if the letters that he considers useless were 
omitted. He thus displays an amusing igno- 
rance of typography. Assuming the accuracy 
of his computation, if the type of a book 
were set up in one long line that line would 
be shortened as he suggests. But books are 
broken into pages, and the pages into para- 
graphs, and the paragraphs are made up of 
comparatively short lines. When a com- 
positor has set a line of type, if the last 
word does not quite fill the line he puts more 
space between the words, or if the last word 
is a little too much he diminishes the space 
between the words and thus gets it in. Con- 
templation of this fact for ten seconds will 
conyince any one that the proposed “reform” 
would not diminish by a single page the bulk 
of any book. 
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Mr. Johnson also narrates what he 
rightly styles “an interesting reminis- 
cence,” which sheds a good deal of light 
upon the ingenuous ways and scientific 
sincerity of the cacographic cranks. We 
quote the paragraph in full, because the 
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story is so very characteristic of a certain 
type of reformer : 


About three years ago, I think, I received 
an invitation to attend a meeting of “spelling 
reformers” in this city, with a request that 
if I could not be present I would send a letter 
expressing my views. I sent such a letter, 
setting forth views widely different from 
those of the “reformers,” and the secretary 
received it. But when he went to the meeting 
he remembered to take all the other letters 
he had received, and singularly forgot to 
take that one. He told the assembled re- 
formers he had received such a letter from 
me, but had left it at homie. As there are 
no messenger boys in New York, of course 
he could not send for it, and none of the re- 
formers offered to go and get it. So the 
letters that told them what they already be- 
lieved were read to them, and the one letter 
that would have told them something else was 
not read. Common sense and common honesty 
would suggest that as my letter had been in- 
vited, and its absence was due to the fault 
of the secretary, it should have been included 
in the published proceedings. But it was not. 
Would it be ungenerous in me to harbour a 
suspicion that the “spelling reformers’ do not 
wish to listen to anything on the other side 
of the question? x 


The Independent has been canvassing 
its readers and other persons with a view 
to getting them to take a sort of pledge 
to use the twelve queer spellings on its 
list. It says hopefully that of the per- 
sons approached, four out of five have 
promised to use these twelve spellings “in 
their private correspondence.” This 
seems to us a most reprehensible restric- 
tion. They are unwilling to offend the 
public at large by the eccentricity of their 
spelling, but they have no scruples what- 
ever against outraging their intimate 
and valued friends. By the way, the 
Independent mentions as usual the names 
of those persons who years ago gave their 
approval to the original list of the Twelve 
Words. Among them is that amiable 
linguistic anarchist, Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury. Now we should like to ask 
the Professor just one simple question. 
For the past three or four years, he and 
his faithful Achates, Professor Brander 
Matthews, have been labouring to prove 
that in language there is no such thing 


as authority in language, save only usage. 
Usage is King, and to usage must every 
appeal be taken. Very well, then. Usage 
has established a definite system of spell- 
ing English words. Why not follow 
usage, stop kicking forever against the 
pricks, and recognise the fact that nobody 
cares a hoot for the Twelve Spellings, or 
for mathematical demonstrations over a 
question of pure taste? 
» 


We don’t know why it should be so, but 
there certainly is a concerted effort to 
bring in new endings in 
the case of two or three 
ordinary English words. 
The most curious ex- 
ample is found in the 
words “offspring” and “craft,” of which 
hitherto there has been only one form for 
singular and plural alike. But now we 
find both in books and newspapers men- 
tion of “offsprings,” and (as yet only in 
newspapers) descriptions of “the har- 
bour crowded with gaily decorated 
crafts (!),” and so on. Of course this 
sort of thing takes its rise in ignorance; 
but if not stopped it will create confusion 
in the mind of the average person, and in 
the end lead to further barbarisms. Per- 
haps after a while we shall hear not 
merely of “offsprings” and “crafts,” but 
of “sheeps” and “shads.” The more or 
less esteemed Sun of this city has officially 
decided to spell “kidnapped” and “kid- 
napping” with one p. Such, we observe, 
has been its rule for months. We cannot 
ascribe ignorance to the Sun, and it has 
never favoured spelling-reform. Why, 
then, “kidnaped” and “kidnaping” ? 

= 


Improving 
the 
Language. 


‘<“ 


There is, of course, always the chance 
that the coming autumn season will bring 
a new book from a new 
source that will cause us 
all to “sit up and take 


The Coming 


Season. sie 
- notice.” Not that we are 


anticipating any such 
book, only there is the possibility. But 
in looking ahead in a general way we 
have to confine ourselves to the writers 
to whom we have been in the habit of 
turning for season after season—to the 
men and women whose reputations, such 
as they are, are established. So far as 





ete 





we know, there is to be no new Kipling 
book, nor are we at all likely to hear from 
Conan Doyle. Nor will there be anything 
to show any signs of recent activity on the 
part of either Mr. James Lane Allen or 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis. There will 
be books by Dr. Van Dyke and Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, who for the past six or eight years 
has been having a new novel published 
in the early summer of every other year, 
will take his chance in the autumn strug- 
gle with a leve story entitled Coniston. 
Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston will fol- 
low up the success of that vastly over- 
rated book, The Masquerader, with The 
Gambler, which is to appear some time 
this month. There is to be a new Chol- 
mondeley novel, but it is doubtful if it is 
put between covers before the early 
spring. Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Fair 
Margaret, which has been running seri- 
ally, will be issued about October 1st. Mr. 
Stewart Edward White’s name, together 
with that of his collaborator, Mr. Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, will be on the title-page 
of The Mystery, to appear late this month. 
Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman’s The 
Debtor is to be issued in October. There 
will be no novel from Mr. Howells, but he 
will be represented by a collection of 
London Films, while Mark Twain will 
publish Editorial Wild Oats, which, for 
the honour of one who was once a great 
American humourist, we fervently hope 
will be found infinitely better than his 
other works of recent years. In Nedra, 
an autumn book, Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon forsakes Graustark for an 
island somewhere in the Indian Ocean. 
Mr. Jack London’s The Game is of very 
recent date, yet this indefatigable worker 
will be represented by a new juvenile, and 
Mr. Booth Tarkington will follow up The 
Beautiful Lady with a long novel, The 
Conquest of Canaan. 
* 


Inmates of the stout red volume called 


Who's Who have no 
Epigrams doubt received copies of 
Wanted in the following letter, 
Montana. which we print here for 


the good of the cause: 


Great Farts, Montana, July 17, 1905. 
Hon. 
My Dear Sir: I wish an original toast or 
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epigram from you, with autograph for publica- 
tion in “Toasts, Roasts and Epigrams.”’ 

This book is designed to be a compilation of 
wit, humour and intellectual sayings of cele- 
brated men and women of America. 

It aims to be a cheery, helpfui, entertaining 
melange; a banquet in itself, spiced with 
variety ; serving to aid dinner givers in embel- 
lishing banquet lists, and at the same time 
preserve some of the good things of present- 
day brains, discriminatively sought and spon- 
taneously given. 

If you are disposed to supply one or more 
epigrams or toasts on selected appropriate sub- 
jects, they will be gratefully received. 
Thanking you in advance for prompt reply, 


I am Sincerely yours, 





It seems as if almost any one might 
help him, to judge by the things one sees 
in print. No one can talk for five min- 
utes without saying something that in the 
back part of a magazine or in the pages 
of Life would serve as an epigram or that 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler could 
turn instantly to good account. An epi- 
gram nowadays is any short platitude 
italicised or done by George Ade into 
slang and capital letters. Give a proverb 
a black eye or an old saw false teeth ; take 
any sentence and Tomlawsonise it, and 
the thing is done. “Sleep and the world 
sleeps with you; snore and you snore 
alone,” was once considered an epigram 
and quoted by Augustin Thomas in his 
play. This has served as a model for 
many thousands of them during the past 
year. Others may be made by beginning 
with “Woman is like a—” and thinking 
of something she is not like and sticking 
to it till it seems to mean more than it 
ever could. Another recipe, much used 
in newspaper work, is, Be homely. and 
forcible, concluding wherever possible 
with a moral thump. “The trouble with 
a handsome scarf-pin is that neckties 
thereafter have to live up to it. People 
ought to remember this when they join a 
church.” All epigrams herein described 
should be sent at once to Great Falls, 
Montana. It is a worthy charity, and 
there could be no better place for them 
than in that “cheery melange,” “embel- 
lishing the banquet lists,” very far out 
West. 
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Great waves of contempt swept over 
Mr. Max Beerbohm recently on reading 
Mr. Huneker’s I[cono- 
clasts, and he wrote an 
article, from which we 
select some eloquent pas- 
sages : 


When Dra- 
matic Critics 
Disagree. 


I hope and trust he is a young man. I hope 
and trust he is a very young man. . . . That 
this latest book has not been dashed off in the 
heat of youth I refuse (in the absence of direct 
evidence to the contrary) to suppose. Look- 
ing from my window, I refuse to suppose that 
the colt in yonder meadow kicking its hoofs 
so blissfully, so uncouthly, so ineffectually, is 
a full-grown horse. . . . He “writes up’ the 
subject of dramatic literature just as his 
humbler colleagues “write up” the subject of a 
fire or a murder. “Whim,” wrote Emerson 
over his study door. “Vim,” writes Mr. 
Huneker over the door of the cable car, in 
which (presumably) he does his work... . 
Mr. Huneker has read “Love a:mong the 
Artists,” and he wishes to say that the story 
is not a pleasant one. This is how he says it. 
“Tt is as invigorating as a bath of salt water 
when the skin is peeled off—it burns; you 
howl; Shaw grins.” No matter that we don’t 
howl over the story. Enough that Mr. Huneker 
does howl at us, . . . Its violence and vul- 
garity are hardly the worst faults of this book. 
A careful and consistent expression of vio- 
lence and vulgarity might take rank as litera- 
ture. But here these qualities are expressed 
so very carelessly. The writing is so bad that 
you have to read between the lines to discover 
what Mr. Huneker means; and when, as often 
happens, he means nothing, you naturally re- 
sent the waste of your time. Of course the 
quick-lunch public has nothing to resent. 


The hypothesis of extreme youthful- 
ness is probably assumed only for rhetori- 
cal purposes, and we should not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Beerbohm knew the precise 


extent of Mr. Huneker’s seniority. Mr. 
Beerbohm himself happens to be rather 
young, and young creatures, especially of 
the sort described by Thackeray as 
“ojous, droll, sarcastic,” dearly love this 
little device, “beardless” being one of their 
very worst adjectives. The young in 
letters are, it will be found, almost always 
the most grandfatherly. Having once 
attained the sad sufficiency of middle age, 
they are not nearly so haughty about it, 


and the epithet “beardless” soon disap- 
pears from the vocabulary of their con- 
tempt. Apart from this, he has certainly 
laid bare Mr. Huneker’s literary vices, 
and incidentally those of several Ameri- 
can writers of the arrestive sort some- 
times called “brilliant” by people in a 
hurry because some particularly limp re- 
viewer swears they make him “sit up.” 
The practice of uneasy writing is growing 
on us. Only the other day a Boston 
magazine editor was advertising for 
“Heart Throbs,” which he says are now 
greatly in demand, even among the 
“plain people.” 


But Mr. Beerbohm sees only the vices 
of Mr. Huneker. Not a word in the 
article about the good points of the book, 
and there are many. For one thing, one 
covers a good deal of ground with Mr. 
Huneker, not arriving anywhere perhaps, 
but seeing a good bit of country first and 
last. Like a motor-car owned by a certain 
mad editor whom we know, he quivers 
and explodes a good deal, and goes often 
merely for the sake of going or of making 
speed or passing other motor-cars or 
astonishing the wayside fences or tossing 
hens, and quivers and explodes most of 
all when he is not going anywhere—still 
he does take you about, and you soon 
grow used to the fuss of it all and the 
smell of naphtha. On the other hand, 
readers of Mr. Max Beerbohm have 
reason to complain of the long pauses in 
which that entertaining trifler leaves them 
with nothing whatever to do. He is as 
much addicted to under-thinking as Mr. 
Huneker to over-stating, and he presents 
a broad, fair mark for a rejoinder if Mr. 
Huneker can only be induced to make 
one. By every means possible dramatic 
critics should be encouraged to fire into 
one another’s lines. It will tend greatly 
to the advantage of the profession. It is 
not a kind thing to say, but personally 
we should be gratified if almost every shot 
proved fatal. Not, however, in the case 
of these two, who, though they may hate 
each other, have this much in common— 
that they are among the very few whom 
anybody could wish to see survive. 

~ 


Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, famous for his 
contributions to physiological chemistry, 
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has surprised the world by a discovery 
in an entirely new field. In the last 
number of the /nter- 
national Quarterly he 
unfolds a new theory 
of happiness, which was 
revealed to him some 
time ago, but which he kept to himself 
until he had tested it by his own experi- 
ence. Its essential point is that happiness 
can be reduced to an astonishingly com- 
pact and convenient algebraic equation. 
Happiness equals the square of the energy 
voluntarily exercised minus the square of 
the energy expended against the will. But 
let us present his own more precise state- 
ment: 


An Important 
Discovery. 


If E stands for the amount of energy volun- 
tarily exercised, / for the amount of energy 
exercised against the will during the same time, 
I offer the following equation as the aptest 
representation of the facts: H stands for 
happiness,— 


H=(E+W) (E—W) or H=E?—-W 


I cannot help fearing that the reader will 
regard this formula as idle play, and I wish 
therefore to insist that this is a way of illus- 
trating observed and approved facts, and is 
clearer than all formule of verbal form. The 
formula has guided me correctly in choosing 
between a number of possibilities which de- 
manded resolutions of greatest consequence for 
my own welfare and that of my own family; 
and I think that the reader will at least be 
interested to try and understand this expo- 
sition. 

4 


A certain reticence may have been 
noticed in these columns as to what con- 
stitutes real poetry and 
as to the relative meas- 
urements of bards—mat- 
ters treated with admi- 
rable precision in other 
magazines during the past year. This is 
due, we fear, to gross uncertainty. Par- 
nassus has never been for us ringed with 
lines showing altitude above sea-level, 
like the mountains in the school geogra- 
phies, nor have we been able to grade 
geniuses as accurately as we could wish. 
Ranging one bard along with another, old 
or new, great or small, we are apt to mis- 


The Polemics 
of Literary 
Measurement. 


calculate by many centimeters. We are 
not even sure of ourselves in applying the 
Johnsonian parallel to present poets of a 
certain degree. We might say, for ex: 
ample, that, If of Gilder’s Muse the steam 
pressure is higher, that of Carman is 
broader in the beam—but we should do so 
with little confidence that it would sur- 
vive the tests of later investigators. 
Hence our pleasure (a little mixed with 
envy) in recent magazine discussions 
grading authors according to sweetness, 
girth, weight, height, depth, speed and 
durability, with never a moment’s doubt. 
Perhaps a compatriot of Emerson de- 
clares he is entitled to the first rank any- 
where, and from this position shall never 
be dislodged, and a London reviewer says 
he cannot allow it because Emerson was 
lacking in Je-ne-sais-quoi-ness, and lived 
too long at Concord, Massachusetts, and 
much as he hates to disquiet America, he 
must rate Emerson two points lower. Or 
it may be that Professor Barrett Wendell 
in the course of his Cambridge lectures 
does not rate the versatility of Dryden so 
high as it is rated by some Oxford don, 
who has scheduled the qualities of all the 
poets and marked them on the scale of ten, 
and the don turns quickly to his tables and 
finds that many of Professor Wendell’s 
tastes are inexcusably erroneous, wrong 
by Troy weight, wrong by avoirdupois, 
and that they are not always expressed 
in donnish language, several phrases being 
merely suggestive and three prepositions 
misplaced. So on this firm basis he 
proves the lecturer illiterate and shallow- 
pated, and then with wider sweep (for he 
happens to be a Saturday Reviewer) dis- 
misses all American scholarship as quite 
worthless and American. Or, again, it 
may be that Mr. Markham (the world’s 
most expository poet, “The Man with 
the Key,” the only one as yet known who 
after the printing of a poem can live 
handsomely for several years on the in- 
come of his explanations), appears once 
more in a magazine, and the question im- 
mediately arises, Is it a deathless song? 
And one maintains that Mr. Markham 
is the true bobolink singing with his 
breast against a thorn, and another dis- 
proves it by citing two or three mixed 
metaphors or lines that he cannot under- 
stand. 
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That lone last peak of my soul had spoken, 
That last peak lost in light. 


“How can a peak speak?” says the foe 
of Markham, and a man from the poet’s 
ranks fells him with a Bible. “ ‘Why hop 
ye so ye high hills?’ says the Bible, and 
how can a high hill hop?” And on they 
go, each deciding the thing absolutely and 
trying to bind the rest, and Mr. Markham 
waits cheerfully, knowing that his time 
will surely come, and meanwhile plans 
lecture tours along all the principal trade 
routes in the country. This magazine 
may not always address itself to these 
grave issues in the clarion tones that they 
deserve, but it appreciates the spirit of 
such discussions and loves to see them 
going on. 

. 

The Prize Ring has had a fascination 
for a great many authors besides Mr. 
Jack London, whose 
sombre story, The Game, 
is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. While this is 


Authors 
and the 
Ring. 


the first tale by Mr. Lon- 
don which deals entirely with a profes- 
sional boxer, his interest in and first-hand 
knowledge of the sport of Figg and 


3roughton was shown in “The Shadow 
and the Flash,” which appeared in THe 
300KMAN about two years ago. “All 
fights are good reading,” said George 
Borrowe, and the only wonder is that 
there are not more of them in fiction. 
Every few pages in the works of Fielding 
and Smollett men and women are busy 
cudgelling one another, but these im- 
promptu battles in wayside inns lack the 
stress and excitement of the “regulation” 
affairs. The same may be said of the 
schoolboy fights of fiction—Cuff and 
Dobbin in Vanity Fair, Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams in Hughes’s famous 
book and the struggle with which Lorna 
Doone begins. There is hardly a novel 
of Thackeray’s in which at some time he 
does not bring in the “Tutbury Pet” or 
the “Brixton Bruiser,” although some of 
the observations that he attributes to 
Harry Foker lead us to believe that his 
knowledge of the history of the British 
ring during the Regency and the reign 
of George the Fourth was more or less 
superficial. No such criticism can be 


made of Conan Doyle, who has at his 
fingers’ ends every detail of ring history 
from Buckhorse to Tom Sayers, and who 
is a distinguished patron of the National 
Sporting Club of London. The first story 
by Mr. Richard Harding Davis to attract 
any wide attention was “Gallegher,” 
which was in a measure a story of a prize 
fight, and the delight which Van Bibber 
and his friend Travers took in attending 
“boxing contests” and officiating as time- 
keepers showed a keen interest in the sub- 
ject on the part of Mr. Davis himself. 
In Cashel Byron’s Profession, George 
Bernard Shaw devoted an entire novel 
to the glorification of prize fighting, but 
it will be a long time before any one will 
write a tale of the ring comparable to 
Doyle’s Rodney Stone, or describe a 
battle as dramatic and stirring as that 
between Jack Harrison and Crab Wilson 
on the Southern Downs. 
o 

A recent issue of one of the English 
illustrated weeklies devotes two full pages 
to certain titled Britons 
of literary achievements 
or pretensions. We are 
introduced to the pleas- 
ing countenances of Lady 
Gilbert, author of Nanno; the Honour- 
able Mrs. Alfred Lyttleton, author of 
Warp and Woof; the Honourable Mrs. 
Evelyn Cecil, author of A History of 
Gardening; the Baroness de Bertouch, 
“song writer;” Lady Helen Forbes, 
author of His Eminence ; the Countess of 
Cromartie, “poet and novelist;’’ Lady 
Violet Greville, “journalist ;’ Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville, “poet ;” the Duchess of 
Sutherland, author of One Hour and the 
Next; Lady Jersey, “writer of children’s 
stories ;” the Duchess of Leeds, author of 
Capriccios; Lady Lugard, “writer on 
African subjects ;” the Honourable Alex- 
ander Nelson Hood, “writer on Venice ;” 
Earl Percy, author of The Highlands of 
Asiatic Turkey; the Duke of Argyll, 
author of Diarmid; Lord Iddesleigh, 
author of Luck o’ Lassendale, and the 
Earl of Ellesmere, who is described as 
“the author of many sporting works.” 
Now, with a few exceptions, these names 
are strangely unfamiliar to us. We call 
attention to them because we wonder 
whether a lord or a lady is as expensive 


Latter Day 
Popjoys? 
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a luxury to a publisher as it was in the 
days when Mr. Arthur Pendennis was 
embarking on a literary career in Pump 
Court, Inner Temple. We remember the 
sad experiences of the respectable Bacon 
with his fashionable authors. “There 
was Lord Viscount Dods,” Bacon told 
Warrington with a sigh. “I gave his 
Lordship a good bit of money for his 
poems, and only sold eighty copies. Mr. 
Popjoy’s Hadjincourt, sir, fell dead.” 
Captain Shandon, writing to Pendennis 
in the interest of Bacon’s rival, Bungay, 
and the projected Pall Mall Gazette, is 
evidently much of the same opinion. 
“You would be the very man to help us 
with a genuine West-End article—you 
understand—dashing, trenchant, and 
d aristocratic. Lady Hipshaw will 
write ; but she’s not much, you know, and 
we’ve two lords; but the less they do the 
better.” 
- 

Between Dr. Albert S. Ashmead of 
New York and “O.,” author of The Yel- 
low War, there has been 
a round of comment and 
countercomment regard- 
ing “hari-kiri,” the Jap- 
anese formal method of 
suicide by abdomen-cutting. Dr. Ash- 
mead in a newspaper interview, in which 
he described a case of heroic suicide that 
came under his own notice as not killing 
the patient for nine days, remarked, “When 
this writer ‘O.’ announces that heroic sui- 
cide causes immediate death he shows that 
he is not a Japanese or even one who 
knows whereof he speaks.” “O.” answered 
an American acquaintance who sent him 
word of this aspersion: “If the learned 
doctor had read what I have described, 
he would have found that my description 
tallies minutely with the procedure he 


“G.° 


himself claims for the suicidal ceremony. . 


In the case which I quote, the unfortunate 
naval lieutenant, Watanbe, has the second 
engineer of his ship standing beside him 
with a naked sword in his hand. Wa- 
tanbe self-inflicts a slight incision. The 
second engineer thereupon decapitates 
him. Q. E. D. The learned doctor, in 
his anxiety to advertise his superficial 
knowledge of Japanese rites and cere- 
monies, has committed the indiscretion 
of attack on insecure premises. Let us 


hope that he takes more trouble in the 
diagnosis of his professional cases before 
operation than he does in the similar 
process with books.” This is a fine, testy 
response. Dr. Ashmead, however, was 
right in so far as he doubted “O.’s” being 
a Japanese. The author has himself 
settled that question by the following 
statement: “As several reviewers have 
suggested that “O.” has imitated the style 
of ‘Intelligence Officer,’ in his On the 
Heels of De Wet, you are at liberty to 
state that ‘O.’ is the contracted form of 
‘Intelligence Officer,’ so that both The 
Yellow War and On the Heels of De Wet 
are from my pen.” 


We have Booth Tarkington’s definite 
confession as to the originating sugges- 
tion both for his Beau- 

“Beaucaire” caire and for his Beauti- 
and “The ful Lady. “I had been 
Beautiful Lady.” doing some pictures,” he 
says, “for a little maga- 

zine that failed, and after the failure I still 
had two or three sketches left over. One 
of these I picked up one night on my desk. 
It represented a little man in a peruke, 
sitting disconsolately at a table, while in 
front of him stood a big, tall man in a uni- 
form that I concluded was English. The 
little man looked to me like a Frenchman, 
and the other one was big enough to be 
a Duke. So I began to write around the 
sketch, and the result was Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” At that time Mr. Tarking- 
ton had not been to Europe, and wrote his 
story about Bath without ever having 
been there. The suggestion for his other 
foreign story, The Beautiful Lady, came 
to him in the life and on the spot. As 
Mr. Tarkington describes it, “I was in 
Paris last July, and saw a crowd, one 
afternoon, on the pavement in front of 
the Café de la Paix, all laughing ; every- 
body up and down the Boulevard was 
laughing. The American bar around the 
corner was doing no business, patrons 
had emerged to stare. I worked through 
the crowd and saw my fellow, the man 
with the painted head (which might have 
been the title of the story). He was a 
nice-looking person, exceedingly well 
dressed and immensely unhappy. After- 
wards he haunted me. What could have 
induced a man of his type to do such a 
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thing? Gradually the story came, and I 
wrote it.” The Tarkingtons, by the way, 
are so enamoured of Europe that they 
will return there some time this month 
and make their home in Capri. 


A propos of some paragraphs in the 
July Bookman about French and Bel- 
gian ideas of the Battle 
of Waterloo, a gentleman 
writing from Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, calls our 
attention to some verses 
written by Praed seventy-five years ago. 
Besides being a neat bit of fun, he com- 
ments, they show that the Waterloo Myth 
is of quite a respectable age. The verses 
are found, with a note by the editor, Sir 
George Young, in The Political and 
Occasional Poems of Winthrop Mack- 
worth Praed, and in the Canterbury 
Poets selection from Praed. 


Waterloo. 


WATERLOO 


[Appeared in the Literary Souvenir for 1831, 
unsigned; but I have seen the original, dated 
Feb. 1, 1830. At this time it was the fashion 
with French writers to assume that the English 
had already been beaten at Waterloo, when 
somehow the French got “betrayed.”’ See es- 
pecially the Relation of General Gourgaud, 
published 1818. In the next generation, Victor 
Hugo invented the “hollow road of Ohain,” 
to account for the French cavalry not “break- 
ing the English squares.”] 


“On this spot the French cavalry charged, 
and broke the English squares!”—Narrative 
of a French Tourist. 


“Is it true, think you?’—Winter’s Tale. 


Ay, here such valorous deeds were done 
As ne’er were done before ; 

Ay, here the reddest wreath was won 
That ever Gallia wore; 

Since Ariosto’s famous Knight 
Made all the Paynims dance, 

There never dawned a day so bright 
As Waterloo’s on France. 


The trumpet poured its deafening sound, 
Flags fluttered on the gale, 

And cannon roared, and heads flew round 
As fast as summer hail ; 


The sabres flashed their light of fear, 
The steeds began te prance; 

The English quaked from front to rear— 
They never quake in France! 


The cuirassiers rode in and out 
As fierce as wolves and bears; 

’Twas grand to see them slash about 
Among the English squares! 

And then the Polish Lancer came 
Careering with his lance; 

No wonder Britain blushed for shame, 
And ran away from France! 


The Duke of York was killed that day; 
The king was badly scared; 

Lord Eidon, as he ran away, 
Was taken by the Guard; 

Poor Wellington with fifty Blues 
Escaped by some mischance; 

Henceforth I think he’ll hardly choose 
To show himself in France. 


So Buonaparte pitched his tent 
That night in Grosvenor Place, 
And Ney rode straight to Parliament 
And broke the Speaker’s mace; 
“Vive VEmpercur” was said and sung 
From Peebles to Penzance; 
The Mayor and Aldermen were hung; 
Which made folks laugh in France. 


They pulled the Tower of London down; 
They burnt our wooden walls; 

They brought the Pope himself to town 
And lodged him in St. Paul’s; 

And Gog and Magog rubbed their eyes, 
Awaking from a trance. 

And grumbled out, in great surprise, 
“Oh, mercy! we’re in France!” 


They sent a Regent to our Isle, 
The little King of Rome; 
And squibs and crackers all the while 
Blazed in the Place Vendome; 
And ever since, in arts and power, 
They’re making great advance; 
They’ve had strong beer from that glad hour, 
And sea-coal fires in France. 


My uncle, Captain Flanigan, 
Who lost a leg in Spain, 

Tells stories of a little man 
Who died at St. Heléne; 

But bless my heart, they can’t be true; 
I’m sure they’re all romance; 

John Bull was beat at Waterloo! 
They'll swear to that in France. 
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THE ART OF WILHELM BUSCH 


gage S caricature an art? Ask 
Heven the most liberal 
§ judge of things esthetic, 
and his answer, if indeed 
Hit be affirmative, will 
=a very likely take the form 
§ a double-syllabled 
} ,’ more indicative of doubt than of 
conviction. We are all of us too much 
inclined to recall certain ambitious efforts 
of our own, dating back, it may be, to 
the era of slate pencils. Hallowed by the 
memory of the imminent birchen peril 
under which they were executed, these 
fantastic representations of “dere teecher” 
are apt to breed in us the notion that 
caricature is easy, and that we ourselves 
might readily have obtained renown by 
the exercise of our talents in this field. 
Moreover, the great output of the com- 
monplace in the cartoons and so-called 
“comic” supplements of the daily press 
belittles the work of the great masters, 
for great masters there are here as well 
as in what for lack of a better name one 
may call the more legitimate walks of art. 
Wilhelm Busch ranks unquestionably 
as one of these great masters of carica- 
ture, perhaps the greatest that Germany 
has produced. His drawings have been 
published in editions that rival in num- 
ber those of Zola’s most popular novels, 
and still the press of Basserman in 
Munich is busy with the task of supply- 
ing an ever-increasing derhand. Millions 
of German children have laughed over 
the adventures of Max und Moritz, of 
Plisch und Plum, of Hans Hucke- 
bein and Fipps, der Affe, yet the empire 
of their creator over the diaphragms of 
sober German grown-ups is no less firmly 
established. It is not Schiller or Goethe 
that one hears quoted oftenest in the 
Vaterland, but the quaint, homely lines 
in which Busch tells the story of his pic- 
tured heroes. Grave sittings of Reichs- 
tag and Landtag are lightened by 
“winged words” from the same source, 
while on the stump they prove irresist- 
ible. 
Of the life of Busch little can be said. 
Personally, his strongest characteristic 


was a retiring modesty that kept the 
player hidden while his puppets amused 
the world. For a long time, indeed, the 
story was current that Busch was dead, 
and that a younger brother was the author 
of a number of later pieces to which 
Wilhelm’s name was attached for the 
sake of the wider sales it would bring. 
In 1893, however, Busch published as an 
introduction to the fiftieth edition of his 
Fromme Helene (it has since reached the 
one hundred and fiftieth) a brief auto- 
biography, with the characteristic title, 
Von mir ueber mich—* By me about me.” 
None of his distinctively humorous works 
is more humorous than this account of his 
own life, and yet it is a perfect specimen 
of biography in that it tells us with the 
clearness and sharpness and something 
of the compression of a cameo all that 
we need to know of the great caricatur- 
ist’s life in order to understand his work. 

According to this statement, Busch 
was born in the little hamlet of Wieden- 
sahl, in Hanover, in April, 1832. His 
father was a small shopkeeper, his mother 
a typical German Hausfrau. From his 
earliest years, the future caricaturist 
seems to have been gathering uncon- 
sciously the types and incidents that were 
to fxrure later in his drawings. It is sig- 
nificar.. that considerably more than a 
third of the autobiographical sketch re- 
ferred to above is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of the village worthies with whom 
Busch became familiar in his boyhood 
days. Among these was the old beadle, 
who bore a short spear as a symbol of his 
mighty office. “In the summer season,” 
writes Busch, “he was accustomed to take 
his noon-day nap in the grass. He could 
snore most remarkably. When he drew 
in his breath, he opened his mouth wide, 
and it went Kra-a-ah! When he breathed 
out his mouth narrowed to a point, 
and it went Piihh, like the soft tone 
of a flute. One day we found him 
dead under the most famous pear tree 
in the village, with his spear under his 
arm and his mouth open, so that one saw 
clearly that Kra-a-ah was the last sound 
he had uttered. Round about him lay the 
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most golden summer pears, but that day 
we had no appetite.” 

After some instruction from the pastor 
of a neighbouring village, Busch was sent 
at the age of sixteen to the polytechnic 
school in Hanover. Here his love for art 
asserted itself, and he abandoned engi- 
neering studies for the galleries of Ant- 
werp. Rubens, Brouwer, Teniers, and 
Franz Hals roused his profoundest ad- 
miration, but his interest in the domestic 
life of Jan the barber and his wife Mie, 
with whom he lodged, is chronicled at 
equal length in the Von mir ueber mich. 
After Antwerp came Munich, but the 
academic tendency then manifest in the 
art of the Bavarian capital repelled 
Busch. Instead of devoting himself to 
the palette, he caricatured his more in- 
dustrious fellow-students, organised the 
details of the famous artists’ balls of those 
days, wrote the texts for a number of 
very successful operettas presented on 
such occasions, and incidentally made 
himself the life of the Jung-Munchen art 
students’ club. Krempelsetzer, the young 
composer with whom Busch collaborated 
at this time, fell a victim, among others, 


to the caricaturist’s pencil, as the repro- 
duction herewith presented of one of the 
best of his earlier drawings will suffi- 
ciently attest. 

Art students can come as close as any 


CARICATURE OF KREMPELSETZER, THE COMPOSER 


(From Busch’s earlier work) 


others to living on moonshine, but even 
where the incidental beer is as good as 
that of Munich something more is neces- 
sary for a steady diet. In 1859, Busch 
discovered tliis truism, and began to do 
a little work for the Fliegende Blaetter. 
His first drawings, it must be admitted, 
were rather crude and awkward, while 
the prose text accompanying them gave 
little evidence of the peculiar facility of 
expression and versification he was soon 
to acquire. Max und Moritz, his first 
great success, appeared in 1860, after 
having been refused by one publisher and 
accepted by another on terms miserably 
small even for an unknown beginner. It 
is probably the best bad boy story in any 
language, and far superior to the Struw- 
welpeter, which is its only mentionable 
competitor by another German author. 
Following Max und Moritz appeared in 
quick succession Hans Huckebein (The 
Unlucky Raven), Der Schreihals, Die 
Prise, Das Pusterohr, Das Bad am Sams- 
tag Abend, and Schnurrdibur. 

With the early seventies a powerful 
new impulse was given to Busch’s work 
by the establishment of the German Em- 
pire and the outbreak of the great Kul- 
turkampf. Busch was a Reichsdeutscher, 
an imperialist to the core. Above all 
things, he hated bigotry, clericalism and 
superstition. These traits of character 
found expression in Der Heilige An- 
tonius, 1870; Die Fromme Helene, 1871; 
and Pater Filucius, 1872. 

To the foreign reader unfamiliar with 
the passions engendered by Bismarck’s 
struggle with the church there is a vin- 
dictiveness about these three works which 
detracts somewhat from their humorous 
effect. Thus in the Fromme Helene, 
Busch is evidently unsatisfied with the 
worldly calamities which he heaps upon 
the heads of the outwardly pious heroine 
and her priestly paramour. With true 
medizval spirit he pursues them beyond 
the confines of the lower world, leaving 
them in a final picture to roast side by 
side in the same infernal skillet sur- 
rounded by a circle of dancing devils. 
The last of Busch’s political works was 
Der Geburtstag (1873), in which he over- 
whelms with more genial humour the 
particularism of certain village adherents 
to the cause of the dethroned house of 
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St. Anthony, Padua’s holy one, 

Sat often at his desk alone, 

As late into the night he read 

By the aid of the light his halo shed. 


Hanover. One noteworthy character- 
istic of all four of these productions of 
the early seventies is the fact that Busch, 
unlike most caricaturists, devotes no atten- 
tion to the princes, prelates or potentates 
engaged in the Kulturkampf or the par- 
ticularist movement. True to the sources 
of his power, he deals with ordinary, or 
rather less than ordinary,German types— 
stupid peasants, smug citizens, intriguing 
parish priests and the like, through whose 
ignorance and low cunning the general 
political tendencies which he opposes are 
most effectually covered with ridicule. 
Early in his successful career as a 
caricaturist Busch left Munich for his 
native village, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which he has lived ever 
since. During the first years of this 
long retirement he made frequent visits 
to Munich, spending the time mostly with 
his old friends Ramberg, Leibl, Defreg- 
ger, Diez, Lindenschmidt, and Gabriel 
Max. With Lorenz Gedon and von Len- 
bach, the great portrait painter, Busch’s 
relations were particularly intimate. Len- 
bach is said to have entertained the high- 
est opinion of Busch’s ability as a painter, 
and on one occasion endeavoured to have 


him establish an atelier in Munich. The 
project failed, however, whether from 
susch’s inveterate turn for caricature or 
his hatred of city life it is impossible to 
Say. 

After 1873, Busch abandoned the po- 
litical field for that of general satire. His 
Knopp trilogie describing the adventures 
of a bachelor, his later married life, and 
the love affairs of his daughter, Julchen, 
is the largest and one of the most humor- 
ous of all his works. During the eighties 
the publication of his illustrations to the 
Jobsiade, Balduin Bihlamm (the inter- 
rupted poet), Dideldum, Fipps, and 
Plisch und Plum showed his powers at 
their highest. Two short romances, 
Eduard’s Traum (1891) and Der 
Schmetterling (1895), are models of 
homely, incisive German prose. His 
high qualities as a poet had been recog- 
nised since the publication in 1874 of the 
Kritik des Herzens. Bitter, mocking, 
often grim and malicious, yet full of keen 
insight into human nature, many of the 
shorter poems in this collection are among 
the most remarkable expressions in liter- 
ature of the spirit of Schopenhauer. One 
of the best known of these criticises the 
critics of Darwin somewhat after the fol- 
lowing fashion: 


At wine they argued points profound 
And settled Darwin’s place; 

They found his theory unsound 
And a slur on the human race. 

Full oft the flowing bow] they passed, 
Then stumbled out of doors, 

And grunting loud reached home at last 
By creeping on all fours. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, pessimism 
is the foundation of all of Busch’s 
humour. He confesses in his autobiog- 
raphy that he had read Schopenhauer 
with passionate enthusiasm. Practically 
all of his work, whether with pencil or 
pen, reveals this influence. His marvel- 
lous gift for the presentation of the 
narrow-minded, self-satisfied life of the 
German Philistertum is everywhere in 
evidence, sometimes with such bitterness, 
indeed, as to react unfavourably upon the 
reader. At other times a more genial 
trait finds expression, the philosophy of 
which Busch formulates in his autobiog- 
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raphy as follows: “Men are human, and 
they delight to find recreation and edifica- 
tion in the little troubles and follies of 
other people. At the same time, they are 
moved to laugh at themselves, and that 
is an extra pleasure, for it makes us ap- 
pear to ourselves cleverer and shrewder 
than we are.” 





MAX AND MORITZ 


To his fundamental pessimism, doubt- 
less, another trait of Busch’s work is due. 
No one has so often violated the Aris- 
totelian precept that the ugly, if it is to be 
humorous, must not be frightful, and that 
even the ugly object itself should not be 
dealt with in a cruel manner. Busch, as 
Paul Lindau points out, is a lover of 
frightful calamities, and in his pages 
they are made to fall alike upon the just 
and the unjust: the good school-teacher 
is terribly burned by the powder which 
Max and Moritz put in his pipe; a 
little later the two bad boys themselves 
are ground to pieces in a mill; pious 
Helen is burned to death; holy Franz 
brained by a champagne bottle in the 
hands of a drunken butler; Hans Hucke- 
bein, the raven, ends his unfortunate 
but eventful existence by accidentally 
hanging himself while in a state of 
“beastly” intoxication ; and so on through 
a catalogue of horrors too extended for 
repetition. And yet Busch succeeds de- 
spite Aristotle, for we laugh through his 
catastrophic pages just as we did in child- 
hood at the atrocities of Mr. Punch. 

Whatever elements of Hogarth or the 
Dutch school may be found in them, 
Busch’s drawings are sui generis. In his 
best work a marvellous simplicity is mani- 
fest. As Ernst Heilbronn says: “The 


line alone speaks, and this line became 
always simpler and always more elo- 
The portraits of Balduin Bah- 


quent.” 
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lamm, the interrupted poet, and of the 
painter Klecksel are cases in point. No 
one realises more closely than Busch, Max 
Liebermann’s- famous mot, Zeichnen ist 
fortlassen, or, to put it less epigrammati- 
cally in English, “The art of drawing is 
the art of leaving things out.” 

Particularly happy also is Busch’s pen- 
cil in depicting motion. His page is often 
crowded with people engaged in doing 
the most idiotic things in the most con- 
fused way; everything seems thrown to- 
gether in an entirely accidental and care- 
less manner, yet the whole rests upon a 
perfect technique. Each of his charac- 
ters is a distinct and unmistakable person- 
ality, which, considering the number of 
his works, is evidence of an enormous 
fertility. Moreover, Busch exhibits the 
most masterly power of following his 
heroes and heroines through every change 
of age and circumstance, and yet leaving 
upon the reader the impression of their 
continuing identity. His pious Helen 
grows up from pert young girlhood to 
flirtatious young maidenhood, then to 
scheming old maidenhood, rather passe 
wifehood and decidedly unprepossessing 
widowhood, ending with the most be- 
draggled penitential pose one can im- 
agine. And yet throughout it all the 
transitions are so gradual and so convinc- 
ing that one becomes fully conscious of 
them only in the retrospect. 

Describing his methods of work, Busch 
said: ‘‘First the pictures were there, and 
then I made for each picture its verse.” 
One of his admirers has very truly 
pointed out that in reality the pictures are 
the text and the verses are the illustrations. 
Indeed, it is possible to follow many of the 
stories simply by looking at the drawings 
in order, but it would be a great mis- 
take to do so. For Busch’s lines have a 
peculiar, droll, old-fashioned turn which 
supplies exactly what is needed to make 
his pictures irresistible. His sentences 
are wonderfully pregnant and of almost 
telegraphic brevity, the perfect counter- 
part in words, as Heilbronn notes, of the 
simple line which proves so effective in 
Busch’s drawings. 

Some of the devices used in the rhym- 
ing commentary recur frequently enough 
to deserve special mention. Thus Busch 
assumes with great delight the attitude of 
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the prosy teacher, fond parent, or other 
knowing person laying down in the most 
solemn manner ridiculous counsels of 
perfection to young persons presumably 
needing such advice. Thus in the fore- 
word of Max und Moritz: 


Alas, how oft one hears or reads 

Of naughty children and their deeds! 

For instance these two boys you see 
Named Max and Maurice, who with glee 
Made fun in secret of each word 

Of good advice they ever heard. 

*Tis sad to say they often went 

To greater lengths on mischief bent. 

Nor men, nor beasts from tricks were spared 
Which these bad boys each day prepared. 
The farmers round about they tortured 
By stealing fruit from field and orchard— 
Green apples, peaches, plums and cherries, 
Fat melons, cantaloupes, and berries. 
Such things, of course, are easier done 
And seems besides much better fun 

Than sitting quiet in the school, 

Or conning o’er the Golden Rule. 

Oh, naughty, naughty Max and Maurice! 
Your lives should hold a lesson for us. 
The wretched end to which you came 
May serve some others to reclaim. 

And hence your course from bad to worse 
Is here set down in sketch and verse. 


Another favourite device with Busch 
is the assignment for the most common- 
place fact of a great number of perfectly 
obvious reasons enunciated in the most 
careful and learned manner. When 
Cousin Franz in the Fromme Helene de- 
cides to perform his morning ablutions, 
we are told that he does it: 


For, first, to bathe is customary, 

And, second, ‘tis refreshing, very; 
Then, thirdly, it removes the dirt, 
While, fourthly, it can do no hurt. 
Fifthly, it adds much to one’s beauty, 
And, lastly, it’s a person’s duty. 


Each line of the above, it should be 


added, is illustrated by snap-shot sketches 
of Franz at his toilette. 

lf bathos be the opposite of the sub- 
lime in poetry-er art, Busch is none the 
sublime in his bathos. <A_ perfect 
specimen may be found in Max und 
Moritz. Widow Bolte’s four chickens 
have met a violent death as the result of 
one of the bad boys’ tricks. Rushing 


less 


from her door, the widow perceives their 
dead bodies hanging from a limb. 


What tears can soothe my woe, she wailed, 
My fondest, deepest hopes have failed. 
The sweetest dream e’er known to me 

Is hanging on this apple tree. 


Busch’s verses are also noteworthy for 
the humorous use of run-over lines, false 
rhymes, and the most astounding adapta- 
tions of foreign terms to German uses. 
He has, moreover, a remarkable collection 
of onomatopoetic words for all possible 
occasions, each perfect in its place, but 
almost impossible in translation. Deeper 
than all these devices, however, is the in- 
definable but thoroughly infectious drol- 
lery underlying everything touched by 
Busch’s pencil or pen. There is in him 
precisely that quality which has made 
the humour of Abraham Lincoln immor- 
tal in spite of the fact that it was deliv- 
ered orally and seldom recorded in the 
martyred President’s own words. Thus 
Busch in his romance, Eduard’s Traum, 
compares the process of creating a work 
of art with the process of—making sauer- 
kraut: “A work of art, I dare say, must 
be cooked at the fire of nature, then put 
away in the cupboard of memory, then 
thrice warmed in the golden pot of phan- 
tasy, then served by dainty hands, and 
finally it must be thankfully enjoyed with 
a good appetite.” Can any greater trib- 
ute be paid Wilhelm Busch than by the 
recognition that so his works of art were 
prepared and so by millions of his coun- 
trymen and others they are “thankfully 
enjoyed with a good appetite” ? 


Robert C. Brooks. 

















V. THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF SAN 


LITERARY CLUBLAND 


FRANCISCO 


BY EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 






mE NERALLY, in 
glished accounts of the 
# Bohemian Club of San 
3 Francisco,so much prom- 
inence has been given to 
Hits spectacular Midsum- 
commmegmer jinks in the red 
woods that the literary aspect of the club 
has been neglected. It is true, however, 
that the literary and artistic aspirations 
which brought the club into existence 
more than a third of a century ago 
have ever since dominated the pur- 
poses of the club as set forth in the 
first article of its constitution: “This 
organisation is instituted for the 
association of gentlemen connected 
professionally with literature, art, music, 
the drama, and also those who, by 
reason of their love or appreciation of 
these objects, may be deemed eligible.” 
Under the provision of “those also” the 
club has admitted during its long life a 
membership which has reached the con- 
stitutional limit—seven hundred and fifty, 
not including. several classes other than 
regular members—and is subjected to 
pressure by a long waiting list. Its ma- 
terial prosperity has grown with its 
numerical strength, yet its Bohemian 
spirit has not pined under the blight. of 
worldly opulence, as has often been pre- 
dicted would be the unhappy case. | Al- 
though the present home of the club, its 
third, is as large, including a_ bridge- 
annexed theatre, as any but one or two 
of the great clubs of New York, a new 
house is about to be built on a site lately 
acquired, at a cost, for land, house and 
furnishing, of probably half a million. A 
peculiar piece of information to report 
about a “Bohemian” club, yet not -dis- 
couraging in view of the fact that with 
worldly prosperity has come no diminu- 
tion of literary and artistic activities. 
The twenty charter members of the 
club signed the constitution on March 9, 
1872, and a week later took possession of 


pub- 





their first home. Among them was an 
actor, a painter, a lawyer, a vineyardist 
and a dozen writers. This is mentioned 
because for many years the composition 
of the club reflected, more or less accu- 
rately, just about such a company; in 
later years .the proportion of others 
“deemed eligible’ has grown, yet at the 
same time the army.and navy member- 
ships, and recruits from the faculties of 
two large neighbouring universities, have 
added strength to the ranks of profes- 
sionals. 

Aside from the familiar means of culti- 
vating a literary and artistic atmosphere 
for the club life, this is further done by 
an elaboration of the club’s traditional 
feature, its high and low jinks. In the 
early days these were month-end meet- 
ings for the discussion of art and litera- 
ture ; but with the growth of membership 
they became occasions for the display of 
original literary and art productions. The 
scheme, as it now works, is this: the Jinks 
Committee appoints a “Sire,” who selects 
a subject and commands a number of 
members to write papers thereon, another 
to illustrate the subject. by a painting, and 
another to interpret it with music, vocal 
and instrumental. Sires are keen in the 
hunt for new material, so that, outside of 
the ranks of professional writers, there 
is often discovered: one who can express 
entertaining views in literary form— 
sometimes to his own great surprise. The 
cartoon.is. given to a professional to paint, 
but the music, while generally under the 
direction of a professional member, is 
played by an orchestra composed largely 
of amateurs, and the chorus, drilled by a 
professional member, is sung by amateurs. 
This form of entertainment, carried on 
for a third of a century, has developed a 
goodly lot of talent; and that it is not 
goodly only in the estimation of partial 
club critics is proved by the number of 
dramatic and musical sketches written for 
the club and afterwards sold for stage 
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use—one such was recently produced in 
Paris—and the number of essays heard 
first on jinks nights, but afterwards seen 
in print, perhaps paying thereby the 
writers’ “Mdse.” account for the jinks 
night. 

After the high jinks, and on the same 
night, come the low jinks. This is a very 
impertinent form of entertainment, usu- 
ally provided by the younger members, 
and designed among other things to in- 
duce the stars of the high jinks not to 
take their honours too seriously. But 
here, too, original papers on a stated sub- 
ject, and music—banjo and guitar taking 
the place of more highly esteemed 
strings—and sometimes a cartoon, con- 
tinue the literary and artistic conditions. 
Low jinks music may be ancient classic, 
original, rearranged or deformed, so long 
as it has lots of vim. 

The great literary entertainment is the 
midsummer jinks held in the club’s own 
red-wood grove. At this the number of 
essays on the stated subject is reduced to 
give time for the principal dramatic or 
musical number. These have expanded 
to an extent and importance year by year 
until now the mere staging of them costs 
thousands of dollars. But it is all orig- 
inal work by members, interpreted by 
members, and usually is in the form of a 
combined musical and dramatic presen- 
tation of a mythical subject suitable for 
such a stage setting—a vast amphitheatre 
of majestic red woods, under the stars of 
a cloudless summer night. 

One could say something of another 
endearing feature of those weeks in the 
jinks grove were this not an article on 
literary clubs. Otherwise, it might enter- 
tain to relate how, at the grove, one may 
wander with book of poems far from the 
camp to some seductively shady dell 
under the towering sequoia, or, with rod 
and line, to the banks of some enticing 
brook, yet, tired of poem or rod, where 
the wise hand can search out, discreetly 
half-concealed in the deeply trenched 
bark of a mighty red wood, the familiar 
push-button whereby one may summon 
a club waiter to serve a cool bottle and 
the kind of bird which flocks therewith. 
3ut in a “Literary Clubs” series such 





stories of pampering to the mere senses 
could have no place. 





The largest room in the Bohemian Club 
has always been its library. I hasten to 
add, after seeing a picture of the “library” 
of another literary club wherein the only 
printed matter was one copy of a ten-cent 
magazine, that the Bohemian Club’s 
library contains thousands of volumes, 
which are added to yearly by generous 
donations by members and_ purchases 
from an invested library fund. It is 
pleasant to set down this matter of fact, 
because, as has been said, much has been 
written about this club without an inti- 
mation that its literary and artistic 
features remain as they were at the begin- 
ning, paramount. 

Next in importance to its jinks are the 
ceremonies at the club’s receptions to dis- 
tinguished guests; and that to Tomasso 
Salvini, and a later one to Sir Henry 
Irving, may briefly be described to give 
a general idea of this feature of the club’s 
life. There is a pretty prelude to the 
Salvini reception story : on the train going 
to San Francisco the actor met a musician 
member of the club. Having a letter to 
the club, and learning that his carmate 
was a member, Salvini told of his own 
early Bohemian days, recalling a beloved 
companion of his youth who had written 
a serenade and dedicated it to Salvini. 
The tragedian hummed the tune, and be- 
came a bit sentimental over the memories 
it evoked ; early days of struggle, of dear 
friendships 





Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans !— 


while the musician, unobserved, wrote the 
notes of the serenade on his cuff. Well, 
in due time, the reception to Salvini was 
given: three hundred members sat at a 
horseshoe-shaped table, under a dome 
from which depended what seemed to be 
an enormous globe of flowers and trailing 
vines. Hercules, Jupiter, Venus, Apollo, 
fauns, satyrs, peeped out from leafy 
coverts upon a glorious field of the State’s 
flower, the golden eschscholtzia, into 
which was woven in purple blooms, 
“Salve Salvinii’’ To a march composed 
for the occasion the members entered, the 
lights were lowered and attendants bear- 
ing flambeaux ushered in Salvini, escorted 
by officials robed in crimson; the music 
changed to a solemn chant sung by a 
concealed chorus, during which Salvini— 
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who had but a misty notion of Bohemian 
ceremonies—reverently bowed his head, 
thinking the chant had a religious signifi- 
cance, and happily too unfamiliar with 
English to know that the concluding line 
was “And don’t you forget it!” Lights 
being raised, dinner was served, each 
course to appropriate music, the barons 
of beef, for example, being produced on 
the shoulders of white-capped cooks 
entering to a stately march. Besides the 
music incidental to the service there were 
many other numbers, the one most per- 
plexing to the guest being a chorus roared 
and boomed by the joyous three hundred, 
in which, to the tune of “The Lord High 
Executioner,” the guest was welcomed 
thus: 


Salvini! Salvini! 
To Bohemia’s halls we welcome thee! 


with libretto Italian lines for the soloists. 
When Salvini had listened to a few such 
lines as ‘Una Voce poco fa,” or “Di Pro- 
venza, la mar,” he began to understand 
the situation if not the relevancy of the 
phrases, and roared with laughter, After 
that, at a private signal, general conversa- 
tion gradually ceased until Salvini and an 
Italian-speaking member alone were con- 
versing. Then from a screened balcony 
the sweetest voiced tenor in the club 
began softly to sing. Salvini’s attention 
gradually strayed from his companion, 
and he looked about him as one uncertain 
whether he hears a familiar sound or 
dreams it. The singer’s voice rose louder 
and louder until Salvini jumped to his 
feet with a sobbing “Dio mio!” and threw 
kisses to the unseen singer, who, of course, 
was singing the serenade written for 
Salvini by the friend of his youth. At the 
appropriate time for the punch, lights 
were again lowered and a company of 
Bohemians robed like monks entered 
chanting, marched to the table enclosure, 
uplifted their hands to the seeming globe 
of flowers, which mysteriously descended, 
disclosing itself to be a punch bowl, now 
aglow with the burning beverage, which 
the monks proceeded to serve. 

Salvini had promised some friends to 
join them at supper that night at one 
o'clock. It was five in the morning when 
he left the club, bidding good-bye to a 
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couple of hundred members and joining’ 
in their enthusiastic shouts of : 


Una Voce poco far— 

By a set of curious chances— 
Di Provenza, la mar— 

On his own recognizances! 


Space permits but a brief mention of 
a remarkable reception to Sir Henry 
Irving. After supper the actor was in- 
vited to the jinks room for coffee and 
cigars, and he was enjoying them there 
when there entered upon the stage a mem- 
ber cleverly made up as a character in 
one of Irving’s plays, who proceeded to 
objurgate the actor in lines the character 
uses in the play to the character played by 
Irving. That seemed to the guest a skil- 
ful device for an uncommon form of 
“roast,” but he stared in wonder when a 
second member appeared, a third, a 
fourth, more and more, a seemingly end- 
less succession of stage folk, each ad- 
dressing the amazed Sir Henry in the 
language of condemnation used by some 
character in some play identified with the 
guest’s career. The reader may guess, 
now, at the general scheme, but he can- 
not imagine the extent and perfection to 
which it was carried. Bohemians had 
made a searching study of every line of 
every play, modern or ancient, classic or 
failure, English or foreign, in which Sir 
Henry had appeared during his whole 
career as a star, and taken every line in 
which opinions other than complimentary 
are expressed to or about the characters 
played by Irving. In each case the char- 
acter was costumed according to the di- 
rections used by Irving in staging the 
plays, and no detail was neglected which 
would give the whole performance a seri- 
ous theatric value. Irving was aston- 
ished, and no one there was better able 
to comprehend the amount of study, work 
and expense which had gone into the per- 
fection of the scheme. 

Some time afterwards each member of 
the club received an encased card, de- 
signed and printed by a _ bank-note 
concern, and signed by Sir Henry, 
passing the holder at any time into any 
theatre in which Irving might be playing. 
These are valued souvenirs, and I know 
of but one having been used: a Bohemian, 
having but one night’s chance in London 
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to see Sir Henry in a new play, found 
that not a seat was to be had at any price. 
As he could not delay his own departure, 
he presented his pass at the box office. It 
was sent to the star’s dressing room and 
promptly returned with direction to give 
the holder the star’s private box. Dur- 
ing the first entre-act the wandering Bo- 
hemian received a cordial note from the 
actor, including an invitation to sup with 
him that night. 

In reading the earlier annals of the 
club’s activities, one comes upon such 
familiar names as Samuel Clemens, 
Bret Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
Henry George—the latter then merely 
enjoying poverty and progress, not writ- 
ing it—Lieutenant Derby (Phecenix), 
Julian Rix, Jules Tavenier—in fact, the 
name of every San Franciscan, native or 
adoptive, who has done good work in art, 
literature or the stage. In looking over 
the early jinks papers of such men, I find 
a poem which seems to me to be the work 
of Bret Harte, although it is tentatively 
credited by a recent club historian to 
Lauren E. Crane, on the authority of an 
endorsement on the musty original copy : 
“Read at a Bohemian Jinks, Lauren E. 
Crane.” But I find that Crane was the 
sire of the jinks at which it was read, 
and it was not unusual for sires to read 
contributions from absent members, and 
at that time Bret Harte, an honorary 
member, was in New York. Harte had 
worked on the San Francisco papers with 
many of the club members, and would 
very likely respond to a sire’s command to 
contribute a paper. The verses tell the 
story of a company of miners sheltered 
from a storm in a hotel where a gambler 
stakes his wife on a game of cards. Two 
of the stanzas will serve to show the stvle: 


It was down on the San Waukeen—the spring 
When the water rose so high 

That the stove was about the only thing 
That a fire was game to dry; 

We crowded into Morayno’s house 
On the hill above the plain, 

An’ just’ went in for a big carouse 
While waitin’ fur things to drain. 


Dick Doone was thar, and his wife—the cuss 
Had a girl all smiles and glow— 

What wimmen and dogs will stand from us 
Is the singerlist thing I know, 


And when Dick drank he was pizen mean, 
And as cross as a broken snake, 

But she took everything smooth an’ clean 
Till nothin’ was left to take. 


I submit the first half of the first stanza 
as genuine Harte. Crane’s known verses 
were not suggestive of Harte. Here are 
two stanzas of a poem of Crane’s read at 
a jinks, celebrating the club’s apple toddy, 
a joyous beverage compounded and set 
away in the wine cellar two years before 
use : 


Fair apples born of Paradise— 

If Eden ever grew one !— 

And purified by fire and frost, 

An emblem, now, of Eden lost, 

Yet holding power in bloom and spice 
To make us here a new one. 


Ripe apples, such as Eve once gave 
That old Bohemian Adam, 

To fill the hours with pure delight, 
What time he swore the lunch was light, 
And tried his own good name to save 

By scandalising Madam! 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes jinks pro- 
duced what are perhaps the only verses 
of occasion ever sent by telegraph. The 
sire of the jinks, early in the evening, 
telegraphed to Dr. Holmes the club’s 
affectionate greetings, forgetting that 
early in the evening in San Francisco 1s 
midnight in Boston. But that was a 
happy oversight, because the Western 
Union brought this reply before the jinks 
was concluded : 


Message from San Francisco! Whisper low! 
Asleep in bed an hour and more ago. 
While on his peaceful pillow he reclines, 
Say to the friends who sent these loving lines, 
“Silent, unanswering, still to friendship true, 
He smiles in slumber, for he dreams of you!” 
Boston, February 28, ’74. Midnight. 


That the Bohemians take life cheerily 
and enjoy good things to eat and drink 
is an abstraction sufficiently considered 
in the excellent Dr. Draper’s too much 
neglected views of the effect of soil and 
climate on peoples; and, besides, the 
motto of the Bohemian Club is, “Weaving 
spiders come not here,” 
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IV. EDWIN LEFEVRE 
ee Ne pe Hil the many letters that citement. He begged my forgiveness for 











fan author receives from 
ME strangers there are few 
ant can help him in his 
awork and still fewer that 

acan tickle his vanity. 
biden Saaauaaes lis susceptibility to the 
rey “a strangers, of whose critical 
judgment he has serious doubt, is apt to 
be blunted long before he becomes pop- 
ular enough to be favoured with such 
opinions by mail. Let the letter writers 
address themselves to the author’s pub- 
lishers and assure them how eagerly they 
and all their friends look for new master- 
pieces from that inspired pen. This is 
the proper way, especially when the 
stories appear first in magazines. The 
author will get the letters in the end, and 
the editors and publishers will be so glad 
that they will submit to a raise in the rate 
per word—if they get enough letters. Let 
the author’s unknown admirers who must 
write or burst, even resort to the beautiful 
endless chain. Every thousand letters 
the editor gets will mean at least an extra 
pair of shoes on the next story. 

Of a few hundred letters received from 
utter strangers since I took to avowed 
fiction, in contradistinction to daily news- 
paper work, only one warmed my heart. 
It read as follows: 

New York, April 12, 1905. 

I have informed McClure’s Magazine that I 
consider your story of The Golden Flood, be- 
gun in the February number, the best that has 
been published in any magazine for many years, 
and accordingly sent my cheque for subscrip- 
tion, commencing May 1. Trusting you will 
approve of my action, I am, 

Very respectfully, 








His action met with my cordial and 
immediate approval. I wrote him so. He 
called on me the very next day. He was 
a funny little old man, rosy-cheeked as an 
infant, with very white hair and beard, 
dressed so neatly that you at once thought 
of a nurse. His thin, piping little voice 


shook a little, not with age, but with ex- 


the liberty he took in coming to see me, 
but he could not help it, he had enjoyed 
the story so much. He had to come. I 
was the first author he had ever done such 
a thing to, and he hoped I would excuse 
him. He and his wife had read the story 
together. It was a wonderful work and 
I was a wonderful writer. He hoped I 
would forgive the liberty he took, but I 
was a wonderful writer and he just 
couldn’t help telling me. His wife and he 
had guessed at the end and wondered how 
it would come out. But they just had to 
give it up. Some nights they were late 
in getting asleep for thinking and talking 
about it. When he took the magazine 
that had the last instalment home to her 
she was in bed, but she made him read it 
to her. They had no children, and every 
evening they read aloud, one to the other. 
He told her he was going to call on 
me to tell me how they had enjoyed the 
story, but she had sought to dissuade him. 
She told him he must not be so forward. 
3ut he made up his mind he would get 
my address from the publishers. When 
my letter came he showed it to her and 
then he came. He hoped I would forgive 
the liberty he took. It was a wonderful 
story and he just couldn’t help it. I 
could say nothing—his words came in a 
steady stream—but from time to time I 
moved my right hand up and down, the 
hand that in his tremulous excitement he 
had grasped with both of his and forgot 
to release, his bright eyes shining and his 
face flushed and his piping little voice 
going at a great rate, as if he feared I 
would scold him for being too forward. 
His wife thought he was, he told me 
again, and he never had called on any 
other author. But The Golden Flood was 
a wonderful story, and would Mr. 
Lefévre forgive the liberty he took? A 
funny, rosy-faced, little old chap,and very 
slender and ethereal looking, with his 
clean white hair and his excited eyes, his 
musical little piping voice trembling with 
excitement, abashed at his own brazen 
boldness, God bless him! I do not think 
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he would know me if he saw me again, 
he was so excited; but I'll never forget 
him. And the publishers have his dollar. 
God—er—bless ’em, too. 

The first letter I ever received was one 
I wrote myself, addressed to the editor 
of the afternoon paper which was at that 
time receiving some literary assistance 
from me. The letter informed him how 
much the writer had enjoyed that “special” 
on the Banana Industry. It was, the writer 
said, the best monograph extant on that 
important subject. I felt this was legiti- 
mate enough, because the said editor 
would not allow me space on it, his child- 
ish excuse being that the article was “on 
the punk,” and that it was sent up to the 
composing room by mistake. The un- 
literary galoot—my salary, thanks to a 
just God, is now greater than his—sum- 
moned me and said : 

“Here’s a highly encomiastic letter 
about your damned banana story.” 

“Yes?” I said, with every appearance 
of triumphant delight, “you see that” 

“Whom did you get to write the letter 
for you?” he pursued coldly. He knew 
my writing, having blue-pencilled so 
much of it. 

“Nobody,” I retorted, with the im- 
measurable dignity of a man who is found 
out. “But that would make a good story 
—the young author who in a disguised 
hand sends letters to the editor, telling 
the great pleasure the perusal of the inter- 
esting” 

“You will continue to enlighten the 
readers of this paper,” he said, “as to the 
latest quotations on butter, eggs, cheese, 
petroleum, fertilisers and pig iron, and 
everything else that will fit in the com- 
mercial page.” This is not funny. It is 
the truth. The man still lives. I was 
promoted to doing the stock market 
gossip. That led to my getting letters 
about my Wall Street stories that were 
not written by myself. The letters, I 
mean. For the others I alone must con- 
tinue to take the blame. 

The first genuine letter from a stranger 
I ever received was this, sent from a 
fashionable summer resort in Massachu- 
setts : 








Will you pardon an Englishwoman sojourn- 
ing in your country, if she ventures to request 


your autograph? She has read your stories 
and has greatly enjoyed them. 


She had a very pretty name. I wrote 
back that she doubtless had made a mis- 
take, and could not have enjoyed my 
stories, because she was English and a 
woman. But that if she wished to do a 
good deed, would she let me name the 
heroine of my next novel after her? She 
replied at once: 


I have read your Wall Street stories, all of 
them, and I’ve enjoyed them all. A friend ex- 
plained some of the points, but not many, 
notwithstanding my sex and _ nationality. 
As for using my name for your heroine, you 
are welcome to it. It will not be mine much 
longer. I’m to be married next week. 


That man got a treasure. 
The second letter was also from a girl: 


I have read your book. Some friends were 
discussing “The Break in Turpentine.” To 
settle a dispute, will you please inform me if 
you are a Hebrew? 


She signed a name not unlike Cohen. 
As she enclosed a stamped and addressed 
envelope, I answered that I regretted to 
say I was not. 

Requests for autographs probably form 
the greater part of my letter box contents. 
These are not always accompanied by 
postage stamps. A chap in Boston does 
far better than the rest. He sends a 
printed slip informing his victims that he 
is a collector and would greatly prize their 
autographs. He has secured the auto- 
graphs of the following: A long list of 
distinguished names follows. It is headed 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. As he sends 
a blank card and a stamped and addressed 
envelope, the man who reads the name of 
Aldrich goes no further, but signs his 
name and sends it to the Bostonian. 
Autograph collecting is a mild and in- 
offensive form of idiocy. Not so idiotic 
are the requests for signed copies of your 
books, to be auctioned off with much éclat 
at church fairs, etc. They sometimes tell 
you how much that will help you by 
making you known, to say nothing of the 
credit mark in a better world. Personally 
I make it a point of succumbing to the 
delicate flattery of the people who would 
make me famous in spite of myself. That 
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is, I do so when the publisher thinks it 
will advertise the book and doesn’t charge 
that copy to me. 

Suggestions for stories come with a 
pleasing frequency. Such people are real 
friends. They go out of their way to help 
you. Here is one, from Toledo, Ohio: 


I have read your Wall Street stories with 
much interest. Keep it up. There is one story 
you ought to write, about a man in this office 
that we call Willie the Puke. He is a stinker. 
He always brags when he wins, but when he 
loses it’s always the broker’s fault. He owes 
us some money, and we can’t sue him because 
everything is in his wife’s name. He is a light- 
weight, and he is full of hot air. He there- 
fore weighs seventeen pounds less than a 
toothpick. You ought to write him up. Await- 
ing your reply, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


P. S. You can call him Willie the Puke. 
Everybody here would know who you mean. 
Let me know in what number it appears. 


I made the mistake to thank the Toledo 
man, telling him I knew the type, and I 
tried to be funny, and suggested that the 
title of Willie the Puke would look bully 
in the Century's table of contents. He 
wrote back McClure’s was the place for 
it—I suspect he was thinking of the 
Century's 35 cents per—and then began 
a one-sided correspondence that lasted a 
year. He evidently travelled for his firm, 
for I used to get letters in hotel stationery 
from various cities, all full of fresh and 
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abominable details about Willie the P., 

and asking when it was coming out. 
The Golden Flood brought me a del- 

uge. Some of them, received while the 


‘ story was running serially, were pub- 


lished in the April Bookman. Half a 
dozen more were of the same tenor—from 
people who were making or about to make 
gold. Several were from schoolboys. 
One from Kansas wished to know if the 
story was “founded on fact,” because the 
principal of the high school said it 
couldn’t happen and the boy thought it 
might. A “wide circle of readers” has 
its drawbacks. How is this: 


Will you please divert some of the Golden 
Flood our way? We need it in our business. 
I enclose statement of account long overdue. 


I sent him my autograph, though he 
forgot to enclose stamps. Another 
humourist, residing in the literary centre 
of the world, Indianapolis, sent me this: 


Great Scott, Man! You ought to have at 
least $5.40 of the original fifty-four Robinson 
millions to your credit in the City National. 
Morgan should be delighted to have you as 
senior partner. In the name of John D. please 
tell me what brand you use in your pipe. Any 
more left? 


The gem of the collection was this: 


I should like to have your autograph. I 
think you are a great writer. I am seventeen 
years old. 


I sent it. 
and I was 


He was seventeen years old, 


Edwin Lefevre. 
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By GEORGE HIBBARD 
(In Two Parts) Parr II. 


HERZOGENSTADT, May 21. 














RAHIE bulletins indicate no 
Hchange for the better. 
5G #alndeed Dr. Tiichtig has 
t Lt forbidden the appearance 
maot the Duchess in the 
HE world. For the last two 
times days I understand that 
she = been living in absolute retirement, 
the Duke abandoning everything to be 
with her constantly. Again I met Tiich- 
tig at the Palace, and greatly to my sur- 
prise he appeared in the best of humour. 

“How is the Duchess?” I asked. 

“Ah, far from well, far from well,” he 
said mysteriously. “To-day the Duke 
and herself go with only a few servants 
and attendants to the Schloss in the for- 
est. They do as they used to do when they 
were first married.” His eyes sparkled 
behind his spectacles and he jovially 
rubbed his hands. “It is like the old 
times.” 

I cannot write more, as a messenger is 
starting at once. I have said much of 
others and no word of myself. Still I 
hope that you will sometimes think of 
me. Adieu. 


WALDWEBEN, May 25. 


You will observe, dear madam, that I 
write from a new address. I am staying 
at the Schloss in the forest, whither I 
have been obliged to follow che Duke. 
He did not return to the capital,—re- 
maining with the Duchess,—and as there 
were some pressing matters I have been 
compelled to come here. Even now I can- 
not fix his attention. He pushes every- 
thing aside in his anxiety. 

In her I have noticed a decided change. 
She appears less blooming. Indeed, she 
has become very pale and thin. I can 
clearly perceive that Doctor Titchtig 
grows more and more apprehensive every 
day. He is unmistakably troubled and 
distracted. His former almost merry hu- 
mour has entirely gone_and he is very 


grave in his words and in his bearing. 
Matters are approaching a climax. If 
the Duchess becomes steadily worse, as 
apparently is happening, I cannot tell 
what the effect may be upon the Duke. 
Even now he quite frantic. 

The place is very quiet and pleasant. 
The trees have just taken on their foliage 
and the forest never was more beautiful. 
Many think the spot dark and repelling, 
but in these bright spring days I find all 
here even more delightful than the more 
formal beauties of the Palace gardens of 
Herzogenstadt. The Duke and Duchess 
seem to share my opinion, for they spend 
many hours wandering through the green 
little glens and by the sides of the brown 
foaming brooks. I am grieved to the 
heart every time that I see them, they ap- 
pear so sad and subdued. They are ever 
conscious of the shadow across their path 
and all spirit and youth have gone from 
them. But they love each other as they 
never did before. I can see that. I felt 
it last evening as I met them returning 
hand in hand like two children and dis- 
creetly hid behind a tree so that they 
should not be disturbed by my appear- 
ance. 

A celebrated physician has been sum- 
moned from Paris. Dr. Pelletier is the 
most distinguished man of the day. His 
arrival is anxiously awaited. The only 
possibility is that he may be able to ac- 
complish something, to supply some rem- 
edy. If he can do nothing there is no 
hope. 

I have been obliged to see a good deal 
of Doctor Tiichtig and he puzzles and in- 
terests me. Much to my surprise he 
energetically opposed the plan of bring- 
ing Dr. Pelletier here. He seemed singu- 
larly troubled when this was first sug- 
gested. Never a quiet person at the best, 
his nervousness and activity now are pro- 
digious. Apparently he cannot remain 
still for an instant. He seems greatly 
preoccupied and very anxious, excited, 
and distressed. 
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WatpweseNn, May 28. 

Owing to the state of the Duchess’s 
health, von Poufflars informs me that the 
importance of obtaining her signature for 
a number of papers is very great. There 
are many family and political reasons 
that make this imperative. Among the 
documents is a last will and testament. 
No one dare suggest to the Duke or 
to her that it should be made. In 
her former health and youth there was 
no thought of these things, but now 
failing as she clearly is, something 
must be done. I decidedly refuse to act 
in the matter. Baron von Poufflars with 
great misgivings has been obliged to un- 
dertake the business himself. 

The Duke has just sent for me. 


Later. 

I have had a most painful interview 
with the Duke. The matter of the will 
has been a great shock to him. It has 
made him realise as nothing else has how 
imminent the danger is. I can see now 
his drawn young face, his disordered 
dress. He told me that he had not slept 
all night. 

The poor young gentleman is quite be- 
side himself. I am very sorry for him. 
The Duchess signs the will to-morrow. I 
am to be witness with von Poufflars. 

The Dr. Pelletier also comes to-mor- 
row. 

“You will be glad of the assistance of 
your illustrious colleague,” I said to 
Tiichtig. 

“Yes, yes,” 
hurriedly. 

“The responsibility will be less for 
you.” 

He looked at me earnestly, almost ap- 
pealingly, as if about to say something. 
Then he stood silent and hurried away. 


he replied absently and 


WALDWEBEN, May 29. 

I shall as briefly as possible tell you 
what has taken place. At the hour ap- 
pointed I entered the Duke’s cabinet. Von 
Poufflars was already there, but alone. 
In a moment the Duke entered. He was 
paler than ever and I could see intensely 
anxious. 

“Is it necessary?” he asked von Pouf- 
flars, desperately. 

“Most necessary, your Highness,” re- 
plied the Councillor. 


The Duke sighed. 

“The Duchess will be here at once,” he 
said. 

Never do I expect to see a prettier ex- 
hibition of affection than I witnessed 
when at length the Duchess hurriedly en- 
tered the room. The Duke sprang for- 
ward to greet her. As their eyes met I 
could read the tenderness of their love, 
and as he bent to kiss her hand I recog- 
nised the depth of his devotion. 

“We are sorry to disturb you,” he said, 
himself bringing forward a chair for her. 
“But Baron von Poufflars has arrived 
with some of his tiresome papers that he 
says are of great moment.” 

“It is nothing,” answered the Duchess 
gently and looking at him fondly. I 
noticed that the tears stood in her eyes 
and that she was striving to conceal this 
from the Duke. But the Duke saw it too, 
and—well—von Poufflars was bending 
over the papers and I made a bad pre- 
tence to look out of the window. But 
I could not help being aware that the 
Duke kissed the Duchess quickly and 
tenderly. 

“Best beloved,” he whispered, “it is 
very hard.” 

“No—no,” she cooed, and now they 
were so absorbed that they did not notice 
whether I could hear or not. “Has it not 
given us back to each other? Have we 
not found what we had lost? And if it 
can only be for a little time, it is such a 
good, blessed time that it is worth all—” 

“T cannot bear it,” he groaned. 

“But I am glad of it,—that is, almost 
glad,” she said tenderly. “Think if we 
had continued as we had. It is hard to 
leave you, but while I have had this little 
time life has been so much better.” 

I saw the Duke’s mouth firmly set. I 
knew that he would have been glad if 
Death had been a visible, tangible pres- 
ence that he might seize—from whom by 
brute strength he might wrest his treas- 
ure. 

“Tt is a dear good-bye,’ 


, 


she said. 


“Tt is not good-bye. It cannot be good- 
bye,” he cried suddenly. 

He caught her up in his arms, utterly 
disregarding von Poufflars and myself, 
as if to defend her against all danger, as 
if to hold her from being torn from him. 
There was an awkward pause. Von Pouf- 
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flars with all his formality was utterly 
abashed, and I with a considerable diplo- 
matic experience was somewhat at a loss 
what to do or where even to look. 

Suddenly the beat of horses’ hoofs on 
the hard drive and the roll of wheels came 
as an interruption and a release. 

“There is some one who seems in 
haste,” said von Poufflars, much relieved 
to have something to say. 

The room in which we were gave upon 
the courtyard, and going to a window, 
the Councillor looked out. 

“A stranger,’ he said with greater 
quickness than usual. “The Dr. Pelletier 
at last, I believe—” 

I saw the Duke draw a long breath, 
though the look of anxiety on his face in- 
creased. If Pelletier could do nothing— 
we must despair. 

One of the Grooms in Waiting ap- 
peared. 

“The Dr. Pelletier,” he began. 

“Have him brought at once,” com- 
manded the Duke. “We will give him 
audience here.” 

In a moment the newcomer was in the 
room. The greetings of the Duke were 
the briefest. The Duchess looked at him 
earnestly as the arbiter of her fate. 

“Could we ask you to proceed at once,” 
the Duke asked. 

Dr. Pelietier bowed gravely. He was 
a heavy, stout man, with a strong, intel- 
ligent face. 

“As your Highness desires,” he said. 
“T can readily understand your anxiety. 
What I need is in the next apartment—if 
I might accompany her Highness 
thither.” 

With a look of infinite love toward the 
Duke the Duchess turned away. As the 
door closed upon the doctor’s black fig- 
ure a solemn silence fell on the room. 
The oppression was so great that I hesi- 
tated to move. The stispense was so in- 
tolerable that the moments appeared lit- 
erally hours. For the Duke I could see 
that the verdict meant more than life or 
death to him. With the affection that 
had steadily grown in my heart for these 
young people, you can understand what 
the time was even for me. 

The ticking of the clock, von Pouf- 
flars’s excited, heavy, asthmatic breath- 
ing, were unbearable. 


. person. 


The door opened slowly. The Duke 
sprang to his feet. 

Dr. Pelietier, entered. 

“Ts there hope?” the Duke cried. “Can 
you do anything ?” 

“T can do nothing,” said the doctor, in 
a tone I could not understand. 

“Then there is no hope,” exclaimed the 
Duke desperately. 

“T can do nothing,” repeated the Dr. 
Pelletier in an even tone. “Because there 
is nothing to do. The Duchess is as well 
as she ever was—as well as any one 
can be.” 

“Well!” cried the Duke. 

“Perfectly,” announced the doctor, 
producing his snuff-box and taking a 
pinch. 

“Carl—Carl,” cried the Duchess, run- 
ning into the room and throwing herself 
into the Duke’s arms. 

“T don’t understand,” said the Duke at 
length. “Doctor Tiichtig—” 

“Carl,” cried the Duchess, “Dr. Tiich- 
tig was wrong. Dr. Pelletier says so.” 

“The old fool to give us this fright,” 
thundered the Duke. “Oh, we should 
never have listened to one with only his 
small knowledge. I can never forgive 
him.” 

For myself I must say I was astounded. 
Dr. Tiichtig had always seemed to me a 
remarkably capable and _ well-informed 
Like the Duke, I could not tn- 
derstand. 

“Something should be done to him!” 
the Duke stormed. 

“Yes,” said the Duchess gently, “he 
should be forgiven, when we afe so 
happy.” 

One by one we stole away. I first 
the Dr. Pelletier following—and von 
Peufflars bringing up the rear. In spite 
of his noisy exit their Royal Highnesses 
did not notice it. They had forgotten 
everything except themselves. They 
were but young lovers reunited again 
after an averted danger. 


Herzocenstapt, May 27. 

T have returned to the capital. The 
first person who came to see me was old 
Tiichtig. At a glance I read what I be- 
lieved was dismay and humiliation in his 
bearing. What it must mean to him to 
have been so greatly at fault I felt I 
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could readily understand. He sat down 
without saying anything. Then instead 
of the apologies and explanations I ex- 
pected he burst out with laughter. 

“Dr. Tiichtig,” I said, somewhat scan- 
dalised. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “and you also 
have been deceived.” 

“On the contrary,” I answered rather 
sternly, “you apparently were the one.” 

“Do you think, too, that I made a mis- 
tale?” he chuckled. “No—no. What I 
have done has been on purpose. It was 
my little plan—my little trick—” 

“You mean—” I began. 

“T mean,” interrupted Doctor Tiichtig 
unceremoniously, “that I saw their High- 
nesses were drifting apart, further and 
further each day. There was growing 
indifference—weariness. I determined 
then to force them to realise that lifé is 
not so certain that one may let the mo- 
ments go trusting to the next to make up 
what may be lost. They were too sure of 
all—too sure of each other. I wished to 
make them understand that only on the 
most precarious of tenures do we hold 
our happiness. [ had to teach them that 
the uncertainty of life and happiness has 
its uses also, for who will value what he 
knows he may always have. Let life be 
endless—let happiness be eternal—how 
soon should we tire even of these. The 
consciousness in our hearts that the hours 
are fleeting is what makes them pre- 
cious. When we must snatch our joy as 
it passes it is more sweet and dear. I al- 
lowed them to believe that the Duchess 
might die. At once the Duke began to 
prize what he feared to lose. Ah, lately 
I have been anxious! The Duchess 
through her trouble has been really made 
a little unwell. I could not let her con- 
tinue in her mistake. I must speak. But 
when? What I had hoped had happened 
and I was about to tell the truth at last. 
Then Baron von Poufflars came with his 
stupid death’s head papers that would 
frighten her more. And then this Dr. 
Pelletier, who thinks me an ignorant pro- 
vincial, came from Partis. Ach, but it is 
well. I have shown them much! What 
does my reputation- matter? See—they 
are happy again,—they love one another 
as they did. They will waste no more 
time. They will let no more hours pass 


in indifference and coldness. Ach, the 
sentiment is so beautiful. All will be as 
it was. They will make no more mis- 
takes. The greatest fact of like—death— 
has core too close to them and they will 
remember. They have learned the les- 
son. What matters about me?” 

The doctor paused abruptly. 

“But I shall do something. I shall see 
them. I shall explain—” 

“No—no,” said the old doctor. “That 
might detract if they knew the truth. 
Let them think as they do. Nothing is 
expected of an old country doctor. It 
will not matter.” 

But I have seen the Duke and the 
Duchess without explaining. In their 
happiness they are ready to forgive more 
than Ttichtig’s supposed error. 

“Indeed,” said the Duchess pensively, 
“T am not sure but that I am glad of it. 
I am not certain that he should not be re- 
warded for being so wrong.” 

The Duke laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, “tell him to come.” 

“T—we wish to thank him for his mis- 
take,” said the Duchess. 

Their Highnesses are radiantly happy. 
Doctor Tiichtig goes about rubbing his 
hands and chuckling all day long. Alas! 
I shall have nothing left about which to 
write to you except myself,—and that is a 
forbidden topic,—until that day which 
seems so far away shall have come. I 
live in suspense and misery. 


HERZOGENSTADT, June II. 


My heart is beating so that I can al- 
most hear it. I cannot remain in one 
place. Probably I shall be in England 
before this reaches you, for I start at once 
and travel with all possible speed. You 
say that I need not wait for the day, that 
all was a mistake, that we shall waste 
no more time in misunderstandings and 
uncertainties, that you have learnt the 
doctor’s lesson and taken it to heart. 
Bless old Dr. Tiichtig, and may his years 
be many. 

The Duke and the Duchess are living 
in a new honeymoon. But I can think of 
them no longer, only of myself, ourselves, 
for whom at last there shall be a honey- 
moon too. And we shall always remem- 
ber the lesson. 











THE INDIVIDUAL NOTE AND SOME 
RECENT BOOKS 


4 HERE is no type of liter- 
ature about which it is 
easier to dogmatise than 
; 

m@the modern novel. To 
mevery person who can 
areally produce a readable 
story, there are a dozen 
who will tell you just how the thing ought 
to be done, and glibly classify the latest 
popular success as of the realistic or the 
romantic school, the psychological. or the 
symbolic. But after one has laid down 
all the rules of technique, and told you 
just how to mix your Local Colour, and 
how to fill in your Historical Background, 
and given you a practical recipe for the 
Old Testament novel or the Colonial 
novel or the Pseudo-Dumas novel, there 
still remains an element more vital than 
all the rest, an element independent of 
form and rule, and which often boidly 
overrides them—the element of individu- 
alism. One may teach the technique of 
fiction, and train a mediocre writer to pro- 
duce thin little stories, impeccable in form 
and inoffensive in substance. But the 
boldness of the individual touch, that 
handles daring themes in a daring way, 
that is not afraid to be a pioneer in the 
use of a word or phrase, and if it in- 
fringes upon established canons, unhesi- 
tatingly establishes a new one—this is 
something born, not made; it may be de- 
veloped, but it cannot be taught. 

By Individualism one means not simply 
originality, although that usually follows 
as a matter of course. But the term is 
really broader than that. It is used in 
contradistinction to conventionalism, in 
plot, in forin and in phrase. There are 
some writers who, with no dearth of orig- 
inal ideas, are so rigidly cast in the con- 
ventional mould that the cleverness of 
their inventions is half hidden, as under a 
mask. More than one shining light of the 
French Academy did his best work before 
his elevation to that dignity necessitated 
a sacrifice of the individual touch to the 
dictates of formalism. And conversely, 
there are other story writers who will take 





a hackneyed theme, a twice-told tale, and 
simply by an avoidance of the conven- 
tional manner will give the threadbare 
theme the freshness of a new creation. 
Many a plot of real originality goes to 
waste in the trash-heap of our dime- 
novel literature; while many a master- 
piece, from Shakespeare downward, is 
simply a glorified revision of material that 
some minor poet or novelist has mal- 
treated. 

Sut as a rule, the spirit of Individual- 
ism connotes something original, some- 
thing new. The average reader may or 
may not consciously recognise the element 
which gives a particular book its welcome 
novelty. But none but a professional re- 
viewer quite appreciates the pleasant thrill 
that comes from a volume which really 
does strike a new note—a volume whose 
freshness of plot or treatment or verbal 
form can be summed up in a single ana- 
lytical phrase of a dozen words. So 
welcome are the volumes that lend them- 
selves to this sort of terse epitome that 
now and then one of them receives praise 
beyond its due, simply because its central 
idea can be embodied in a single glib and 
catching phrase. Dozens of writers have 
produced stories of frauds as clever and 
robberies as bold as any of Mr. Hor- 
nung’s “Raffles” stories ; and the idea of a 
gentleman thief is no novelty in fiction or 
in drama—witness the vogue of Jim the 
Penman and Captain Swift, a generation 
ago. But the distinguishing trait in Mr. 
Hornung’s invention, the individual note, 
in short, was that nonchalant reckless- 
ness, that dilettante touch, so conveniently 
summed up by the author himself, in the 
title An Amateur Cracksman, and oblig- 
ingly re-echoed, with variations, by the 
host of hack reviewers. 

To one who follows, from month to 
month, the tendencies of modern fiction, 
there is nothing more encouraging than 
the present increase of Individualism. 
Only a few years ago, the most distin- 
guishing trait of the popular American 
novelists was their ability to keep pace 
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with the procession, to fall into step with 
the public taste of the week or month. 
During the era of big editions, the stories 
that reached the hundred thousand mark 
and upward belonged mostly to what may 
conveniently be termed Formula Novels— 
stories made according to recipe, like 
gingerbread, with carefully measured 
quantities of duels, abductions, murders 
and miraculous escapes, scattered through 
like plums and currants. There is the 
Dumas formula, the young man who 
comes to Paris in the days of the Valois 
to seek his fortune, becomes embroiled 
with some of the best swordsmen in the 
kingdom, and at critical moments is saved 
by the timely opening of a friendly door 
just behind him. The formula is only too 
familiar, a rehash of the Three Guards- 
men, The Forty-five, The Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge ; it was Stanley Weyman’s 
stock-in-trade for years, and we have not 
yet forgotten how profitably Miss Bertha 
Runkle used it in The Helmet of Navarre. 
Then there is the Classic Roman formula. 
Take two parts of Bekker’s Gallus, one 
part each of Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, a 
triclinium scene, an arena scene with a 
holocaust of Christian martyrs, add to 
taste Roman soldiers, gladiators, slaves, 
and one or two Apostles, and you have, 
among many others, the Lux Crucis of 
Samuel Gardenhire, and the Vergilius 
of Irving Bachellor. 

To-day, however, the novels which 
form the topic of the hour, whether they 
are really the best books or only the best- 
selling books of the month, belong to no 
special type or school. Our writers have 
found that it is far better policy to be 
themselves and do the thing that lies 
nearest to their hearts, than to follow 
sheeplike in the trail of a Janice Meredith 
or Richard Carvel or David Harum. And 
the younger authors of the greatest prom- 
ise, both here and in England, are almost 
without exception men of strong person- 
ality, whose every page bears the special 
hallmark of their style. You may ap- 
prove their methods, or you may quarrel 
with them: but they simply refuse to be 
disregarded. Jack London, for instance, 
is by instinct a realist of such brutal 
strength that at times he is repellent. Yet 
even when you shrink from him, you are 
forced to concede his power. Sometimes 


one is forced to question whether he 
writes as he does because such themes 
appeal to him, or whether he does not 
rather do so from sheer delight in his 
mastery over words—a perverse satis- 
faction in ringing the changes upon some 
one of the baser human passions, hatred, 
cruelty, or revenge, and making his 
reader shrink and wince. You read a 
book like The Sea Wolf very much as you 
gaze upon some ghastly accident, in a 
sort of horrified fascination that holds 
your eyes against your will. His tech- 
nique is not always of the best; but he 
is always emphatically, splendidly, tri- 
umphantly himself. Whether it was neces- 
sary that such a book as The Sea Wolf 
should ever have been written is quite a 
separate question ; but at least there is not 
another American writer of to-day to 
whom we could point and say, “He might 
have written it.” 

As already said, Jack London’s tech- 
nique is by no means above criticism. 
3ut he has produced at 
least one story which of 
its kind seems to the 
present writer very nearly 
flawless—The Game. 
Some writers, of the school of Henry 
James and Paul Bourget, dwell so per- 
sistently upon the psychological side of 
life, that one comes to think of their char- 
acters as scarcely more substantial than 
so many disembodied spirits. Jack Lon- 
don, on the contrary, portrays his men 
and women as vital, passionate, human 
animals; and when he takes his char- 
acters from the higher walks of life, there 
is something incongruous in his insistence 
upon the animal side. But in The Game 
his two principal characters, the man and 
the girl, are both taken from the masses; 
the people at large. There is nothing 
of the artistic temperament about him, 
nor of the over-sensitive, neurotic woman 
about her. They are simplv types of the 
normal, healthy, human male and female. 
In him, rather more than in the average 
man, there dwells a lust of combat, 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion since the stone age. And in the girl 


“The 
Game.” 


there slumbers, unknown to her, that in- 
stinctive pride in the victories of her 
chosen mate which the woman of pri- 
mordial times shared with the tigress in 
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the jungles. In short, the hero of The 
Game is a born prize-fighter. He has the 
rare combination of qualities, the sound 
physique, the long endurance, the bulldog 
tenacity, the unquenchable love of the 
sport, that go to make a champion of the 
ring. He is a clean-minded, earnest, in- 
dustrious young fellow, earning a good 
salary in a congenial business, and his 
fighting is simply a side issue, an oppor- 
tunity now and then to supplement his 
income with a well-earned purse. Now, 
however, that he is to be married he is 
going to give up the ring, with its risks 
and its evil influences. But on the eve 
of the wedding he is to fight his last 
battle; and in the pride and confidence 
of youth he wants his future bride to see 
his prowess; and when he suggests it, 
the girl, somewhat to her own surprise, 
finds that she shares his desire. Dis- 
guised in a man’s cap and a big ulster, the 
girl is smuggled into the barn where the 
match takes place; and through her 
anxious, tense and at last horrified eyes 
we witness the big fight as clearly as 
through the magnified pictures of a cine- 
matograph. It is a contest of skill and 
endurance against brute strength; his 
opponent is a burly giant, a freak of ata- 
vism, uncouth, ill-tempered, bestial. And 
in the end, when science and pluck have 
the victory almost within reach, a luckless 
misstep brings about the tragedy which 
the illustrator of the volume has fore- 
shadowed from the beginning, with his 
grim head and tail-pieces, of skulls and 
cross-bones. The pleasure of a prize- 
fight, like most of Mr. London’s themes, 
is largely a matter of individual taste. 
But one may say with confidence that to 
read The Game is quite as good, or quite 
as bad, according to the way you look at 
it, as though you had seen the fight your- 
self. 

There are several English writers of 
a more aggressive individuality than 


Maurice Hewlett, but 
“The none whose pages are 
Fool more subtly and indelibly 
Errant.” permeated with the per- 


sonal note. There are 
other writers whose mannerisms fairly 
strike you in the face; if you ran across 
a chance quotation, you could confidently 
pick it out from a hundred others and 


label it with the author’s name. Hew- 
lett’s manner is something more elusive. 
His style, chameleonlike, takes its colour 
largely from the literature on which it 
feeds, the chronicles and memoirs of 
the period which he happens for the 
time to be depicting. Take his Little 
Novels of Italy, and you find your- 
self at once breathing the atmosphere 
of the early Florentine novelle; The 
Forest Lovers is fairly redolent of the 
Romance of the Rose and the age of 
chivalry; and when we turn to his new 
volume, The Fool Errant, with its setting 
of Padua in the early eighteenth century, 
we have still another Hewlett, with a new 
and bewildering variety of colouring. 
And yet in every volume of his one 
finds the same verbal dexterity, the 
same astonishing vividness of portrayal, 
the same subtle art of compelling the 
reader to realise that these men and 
women whom he tells about, whether 
English, French or Italian, whether they 
have lain in their graves for two, four or 
a dozen centuries, were once tingling with 
life and hope and fear, and swayed by 
passions as strong and ardent as our 
own. 

The Fool Errant will not make so wide 
an appeal to the general public as several 
earlier volumes of Mr. Hewlett’s. It 
lacks the tumultuous passion of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay, the epic bigness of The 
Queen's Quair. But for the few readers, 
with an epicurean love of delicate work- 
manship in fiction, it will be treasured as 
the most unique, if not the most ad- 
mirable, of all his writings. The Fool 
Errant of the title is one Francis Strelley, 
a young Englishman, sent by his father 
to Italy to complete his education and in- 
cidentally to be kept out of mischief, 
under the guardianship of Dr. Porfirio 
Lanfranchi, of the University of Padua. 
Dr. Lanfranchi is briefly summed up as a 
“disorderly genius, a huge, blotch-faced, 
tumble-bellied man, bullet-headed, bull- 
necked, and with flashing eyes.” Now it 
happens that this ungainly, panting be- 
hemoth of a man possesses a slender, 
dainty, little wife; “sparkling eyes, a 
delicate flush, quick breath, a shape at 
once pliant and audacious, flashing hands 
with which half her spells were woven— 
all these, and that wailing, dragging, 
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comico-tragic voice, that fatal appeal of 
the child, trained by the wisdom of the 
wife, completed the rout of our youth. 
Before supper was over he was her loyal 
slave.” . 

The opening chapter of The Fool 
Errant reads like the opening stanzas of 
Don Juan, with this difference, that 
young Strelley was content to set his lady 
high upon a pedestal and read aloud to 
her from the Commentaries of Villani and 
Malavolti’s History of Sienna. Then 
comes the momentous night when the 
good Dr. Lanfranchi, arriving as an un- 
timely interruption to the evening’s read- 


ing, finds young Strelley stowed away in - 


a closet, and quite naturally refuses to be- 
lieve that he is there solely in pursuit of 
historical learning. Young Strelley is 
almost an impossible character ; in hands 
less able than Hewlett’s he would de- 
generate into pure burlesque. To every 
one else, the fair Aurelia, with her 
comico-tragic voice, is plainly no better 
than she should be, an intriguing little 
baggage, whom the worthy Doctor was 
quite right in discarding. But Francis 
Strelley, having once enshrined her as a 
saint, would believe no ill of her. 
Through his fault, so he believed, her 
husband had repudiated her. He must 
dedicate his life to the pious task of vin- 
dicating her and restoring her to her 
husband’s arms. Starting on his self- 
appointed mission, he deliberately severs 
himself from all communication with his 
family, and goes forth penniless, friend- 
less, nameless, to wander through the dis- 
ordered and warring states of eighteenth 
century Italy. 

There follows a fascinating chronicle 
of a strange and bizarre Odyssey, through 
hospitals and prisons and monasteries, 
alone and in company of thieves, mendi- 
cant priests and_ strolling players. 
It has been said that The Fool Er- 
rant resembles The Forest Lovers in 
the quality of its central love story; but 
there is an important distinction to be 
made. The earlier book is a prose poem, 
an idyl of the days of chivalry; The Fool 
Errant is full of the tenderness of reality. 
It pictures the gradual awakening of a 
man who, after wrongfully exalting an 
unworthy woman, finds his model of con- 
stancy in another woman whom he had 


cut of sheer pity raised from slavery and 
degradation. 

An instance of individualism run riot 
is furnished by the latest English sensa- 
tion, The Storm of Lon- 
don, by F. Dickberry. 
“Audacious” is the ad- 
jective that has been most 
frequently applied to this 
unconventional volume; but the word 
seems sadly impotent. Epitomised as 
briefly and as modestly as is practicable, 
Mr. Dickberry’s story amounts to this: 
A young Englishman of title, weary of 
the banality of social. life, decides one 
night upon suicide, presses a revolver to 
his temple, and pulls the trigger. When 
he next opens his eyes, he awakens in a 
new and regenerated London, a London 
in which a violent electric storm has de- 
stroyed every shred of textile fabric, 
linen, cotton, silk and wool alike. Nota 
square inch remains of cloth, carpet, 
leather or paper—nothing from which a 
vestige of clothing could be devised. 
Such is the preface to a story which de- 
picts the manner in which society adapts 
itself to a new standard of living—a 
standard under which the shams and con- 
ventions of our modern social code are 
swept away, along with the abolition of 
clothing. It must be conceded that the 
author has exercised considerable self- 
restraint, and has handled situations 
which are perforce unsavoury with as 
much discretion as they would allow. 
Yet even when we recognise that the book 
is in a way an allegory, and a satire upon 
the shams of modern life, nothing can 
alter the fact that here is a story which, 
chapter after chapter, pictures the fash- 
ionable life of London, the crowds in the 
street, the dinners and receptions and 
public functions, all thronged with men 
and women in the garb of Adam and Eve 
before the Fall. The volume may have 
a certain incisive irony, but it is sadly 
deficient in good taste. 

Mr. Ezra S. Brudno, whose first story 
of Russian Jews, The Fugitive, attracted 
considerable attention, 
has just produced an- 
other volume in the same 
field, The Little Con- 
script. On the whole, 


“The Storm 
of London.” 


“The Little 
Conscript.” 


Mr. Brudno’s new story shows a gain in 
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strength. What he lacked in his first 
book, and what in a measure he still lacks, 
is best summed up in the words that form 
the special subject of this article, the in- 
dividual touch. One feels, of course, that 
only a Russian, with Mr. Brudno’s special 
opportunities for first-hand knowledge, 
could have written The Little Conscript. 
To that extent one recognises the per- 
sonal element. But throughout his book, 
Mr. Brudno’s style is deliberately simple, 
at times to the verge of crudeness. As 
far as can be judged from these two vol- 
umes, his literary creed seems to require 
a transcript of life to a degree of fidelity 
quite beyond the usual requirements of 
realism. The Little Conscript opens in 
the little hero’s childhood, and describes 
the episode of his kidnapping, the almost 
incredible brutality of his treatment at the 
hands of cossack soldiers, and his long 
apprenticeship to a brute of a peasant— 
and all this with a minuteness that be- 
comes wearisome, in view of the fact that 
its purpose is simply to help us to under- 
stand the mental and moral state of this 
same young Jew when he reaches man- 
hood. The Little Conscript is a book 
which just at present cannot fail to attract 
attention, on account of the light it throws 
upon Russian army life. But it would 
have been improved by a certain amount 
of relentless pruning. 

One feels at once, from the opening 
page, that The Wéine-Press, by Anna 
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Robeson Brown, is a book somewhat out 
of the beaten track, one written with a 
leisurely care and a cer- 
tain touch of distinction. 
Incidentally, it touches, 
with a certain tone of 
mild satire, upon some 
phases of higher education for women. 
The story opens in a woman’s college, 
where one of the girls, Vanna Ga- 
leotti, is suddenly called upon to face 
a painful crisis. Vanna’s dead mother 
was an American, who had loved, married 
and been deserted by an Italian play- 
wright. The latter had become infatu- 
ated with Oiga Swetchine, the Polish 
actress, whose genius had made his plays 
known all over Europe. Now he too is 
dead, and Olga Swetchine’s child, his 
child, is to be educated at the same col- 
lege with Vanna, who as a matter of fact 
is her half-sister. The older girl knows 
of the relationship, and after a bitter 
struggle silently binds herself to assume 
the responsibility of guarding and pro- 
tecting the impulsive and wayward 
daughter of the emotional Polish actress. 
The book is a life history of the two half- 
sisters, and of the manner in which the 
older one carries out her self-assumed re- 
sponsibility. It is a study in feminine 
psychology carried out with uncommon 
insight, and deserves to be read with at- 
tentive interest. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


“The 
Wine-Press.” 














TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 


BY HARRY THURSTON PECK 


Part IX.—STORM 


ZPART from events of a 
apolitical character, the 
most memorable occur- 
arence that took place 
during the years of Mr. 
mCleveland’s second term 
a Swas the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, which was opened 
by the President on May 1, 1893, and 
was closed to the public on October 31st. 
From several points of view, this mag- 
nificent revelation of American capacity 
and versatility deserves to be considered 
in any record which has to do with the in- 
tellectual and esthetic development of the 
United States. Its inception, no less than 
its successful elaboration, must remain 
one of the enduring civic glories of the 
city of Chicago; and because of it, Chi- 
cago became known all over the civilised 
world as the most vitally American, if not 
the greatest, city on the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The plan for a World’s Fair, to com- 
memorate the quadri-centennial of the 
first landing of Columbus, began to take 
on definite shape in 1889. That the site 
of the Exposition should be in or near 
the city of New York was at first re- 
garded as a matter of course. A great 
many persons in New York wished it, 
though New York, collectively, did not 
wish it very much. There is never any- 
thing which New York, collectively, 
wishes very much. Yet with a sort of 
indifferent generosity, its wealthy citi- 
zens subscribed the sum of $5,000,000 to 
defray the cost of the affair, and measures 
were taken to assure the opening of a 
Columbian Exposition in October, 1892, 
the anniversary menth of America’s dis- 
covery. But when Congress was asked 









to approve this plan and thus to give the 
celebration a national character, it ap- 
peared that other cities than New York 
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had claims which they were anxious to 
submit. St. Louis contended for the 
honour, though half-heartedly. Many 
thought that Washington, as the nation’s 
capital, deserved the most consideration. 
But the people of Chicago fairly hurled 
themselves into the contest. They longed 
intensely for the opportunity to accom- 
plish something sufficiently stupendous 
to satisfy their own ambition, their own 
love of bigness, their civic pride, and, 
most of all, their vivid and spectacular, 
but very genuine patriotism. They harped 
upon their city’s nearness to the centre 
of population. They claimed the Expo- 
sition not merely on behalf of their own 
State, but of the entire West. They 
pledged themselves to do anything and 
everything that might be necessary to 
make it triumphantly successful. They 
laughed with a large, amused contempt 
at New York’s pitiful five millions. Their 
estimafes, at the very least, were twice 
that sum; and before long they spoke of 
fifteen millions as barely adequate to real- 
ise their magnificent ideal. In the end 
they and their supporters fairly carried 
Congress by storm, and the Exposition 
was given to Chicago. Erelong it was 
declared, and as the event showed, truly, 
that not less than $20,000,000 would need 
to be expended.* The very hugeness of 
the sum, the colossal daring of the con- 
ception, which seemed to the conservative 
East almost a frenzy, served only to ex- 
hilarate the people of Chicago and nerve 
them to surpass all that they had hitherto 
imagined. In New York, there was a 
certain feeling of relief because the Ex- 


*In round figures, the management of the 
Exposition expended $20,000,000; the United 
States Government, $2,250,000; the separate 
States and foreign governments, $12,000,000, 
making a total expenditure of nearly 
$35,000,000, 
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position had gone elsewhere. The en- 
thusiasm of Chicago seemed to the Man- 
hattanese a bit of patavinity, an amus- 
ing exhibition of provincialism. Chi- 
cago’s promises were rated as mere 
“wind.” Of course, some kind of a huge 
raree-show would be given on the bor- 
ders of Lake Michigan, but its bigness 
would be equalled only by its crudity. 

How superbly and with what over- 
whelming completeness the metropolis of 
the West transformed this mocking criti- 
cism into wondering admiration, the 
whole world came to know, when on the 
lakeside, a rough, unkempt and tangled 
stretch of plain and swamp, became trans- 
muted into a shimmering dream of love- 
liness under the magic touch of landscape 
gardener and architect and artist. No 
felicity of language can bring before the 
eye that never saw them those marvellous 
harmonies which consummate Art, brood- 
ing lovingly over Nature,evolved into that 
entrancing and soul-satisfying maze of 
beauty. Not one of the twelve million 
human beings* who set foot within the 
Court of Honour, the crowning glory 
of the whole, could fail to be thrilled 
with a new and poignant sense of 
what both Art and Nature truly mean. 
The stately colonnades, the graceful 
arches, the clustered sculptures, the 
gleaming domes, the endless labyrinth of 
snowy columns, all diversified by greenery 
and interlaced by long lagoons of quiet 
water—here were blended form and 
colour in a symmetrical and radiant 
purity such as modern eyes, at least, had 
never looked upon before. 

It was the sheer beauty of its wonderful 
ensemble, rather than the wealth of its 
exhibits, that made this Exposition so re- 
markably significant in the history of 
such undertakings, and especially in its 
effect upon American civilisation. So far 
as the display within its buildings was 
concerned, this had been equalled several 
years before at Paris, as it was afterwards 
surpassed at both Paris and St. Louis. 
_Upon that side, indeed, the American 
people stood far less in need of education 
than was commonly supposed. The im- 
portance of the Columbian Exposition 
lay in the fact that it revealed to millions 

*This is a conservative estimate of the at- 
tendance, excluding duplicate admissions. 
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of those whose lives were necessarily 
colourless and narrow, the splendid possi- 
bilities of art, and the compelling power 
of the beautiful. These possibilities and 
this power could never have been forced 
upon their understanding in any other 
way than by a demonstration so impres- 
sive as to stultify denial. The far-reach- 
ing influence of the demonstration is not 
one that can be measured by any formal 
test. But a study of American conditions 
will certainly reveal an accelerated appre- 
cistion of the graces of life and a quick- 
ening of the zxsthetic sense throughout 
the whole decade which followed the 
creation of what Mr. H. C. Bunner most 
felicitously designated the White City. 


The year 1894 is one to be long remem- 
bered in American history. In it those 
elements of dynamic discontent which 
had long been gathering strength, half 
unperceived, now loomed upon the politi- 
cal horizon with the black and sullen 
menace of a swelling thunder-cloud, 
within whose womb are pent the forces 
of destruction. For years, by bargain 
and by compromise, the day of reckon- 
ing had been postponed; but now 
both compromise and bargain were im- 
possible, and the nation had to face, how- 
ever fearfully, the issues which would no 
longer down. The events of 1894 must 
of necessity be narrated in succession; 
yet the reader should remember that they 
took place simultaneously, and that each 
of them had a very definite relation to the 
others. 

It had been expected by the President 
and his immediate supporters that the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act would at once 
revive prosperity by restoring confidence 
to the business world. Such, however, 
proved not to be the case. The premium 
on currency had, to be sure, disappeared 
as early as September 6th, and the list of 
failures and suspensions was gradually 
curtailed. But there was no general re- 
vival of commercial activity. If the 
country had previously shown the symp- 
toms of financial fever, it now exhibited 
a condition of extreme debility. The in- 
come of the Government was far from 
satisfying; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his estimates for the coming 
year, anticipated a deficit of $28,000,000, 
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as against a surplus of some $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year just ended. 

This unfavourable condition of affairs 
was ascribed by the Democrats to the in- 
cubus of the McKinley tariff legislation ; 
while the Republicans continued to assert 
that the business of the country was at 
a standstill because of a general distrust 
of Democratic rule and a feeling of un- 
certainty as to what action the party now 
in power might take with reference to the 
tariff. It seemed, indeed, an unpropitious 
time for entering upon a revision of the 
revenue system. Many Democrats would 
have been glad to wait; yet in the 
face of their explicit party pledges, delay 
would have convicted them of insincerity. 
They had carried the election chiefly on 
the tariff issue; their platform had said 
of the McKinley Law: “We promise its 
repeal as one of the beneficent results that 
will follow the action of the people in in- 
trusting power to the Democratic party.” 

In the face of all this, it was impossible 
to take any backward steps or to hesi- 
tate and seek refuge in delay. Further- 
more, the President, as always, wai: 
earnestly in favour of an aggressive 
policy. His party had been divided by 
the silver controversy; but on the tariff 
question he felt sure of its support. 
Hence, when the regular session of Con- 
gress assembled on December 4th, the 
President’s message spoke with confi- 
dence and vigour of new tariff legislation 
as “both an opportunity and a duty.” 
“After a hard struggle, tariff reform is 
directly before us.” 


“After full discussion, our countrymen have 
spoken in favour of this reform, and they have 
confided the work of its accomplishment to 
the hands of those who are solemnly pledged 
to it. . . . Nothing should intervene to dis- 
tract our attention or disturb our effort until 
this reform is accomplished by wise and care- 
ful legislation.” 


The President outlined the sort of tariff 
measure that seemed to him desirable. It 
should give to American manufacturers 
free raw materials, thus enabling them 
to produce as cheaply as the foreigner ; 
and hence to enlarge the market for 
American-made goods. In general, the 
tariff charges should be reduced upon the 
Finally, the President 
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announced that a measure such as he had 
in mind had been already framed and 
would be promptly submitted to the Con- 
gress. This measure was not to be un- 
duly radical—not providing as yet for a 
tariff for revenue only. The country 
could not in a moment cast aside every. 
vestige of the protective system. “We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that con- 
ditions have grown up among us which 
in justice and fairness call for discrim- 
inating care in the distribution of . 
duties and taxation.” 

On December 19th, Mr. Wilson, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported to the House the bill to 
which the President had made allusion in 
his message. It was officially styled “An 
act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” but popularly it was known as the 
Wilson Bill. The Republicans at once 
denounced it as free-trade legislation ; but 
an analysis of its provisions as originally 
reported showed plainly enough that 
while it was distinctly a step in the direc- 
tion of freer trade, it was on the whole a 
very conservative measure. 

In the first place, it removed entirely 
the duties on wool, on coal, on iron ore, 
on lumber, and on sugar, both raw and 
refined. It made rather moderate reduc- 
tions in the duties on woollen goods, cot- 
tons, linens, silks, pig iron, steel billets, 
steel rails, tin plate, china, glassware, and 
earthenware. A number of minor and 
miscellaneous articles received new sched- 
ules. The most noticeable feature of the 
bill was its treatment of raw materials as 
just described. Here lay the point of de- 
parture from Republican tariff legislation, 
which in taxing raw materials had made 
American protectionism differ from the 
protectionism of all other leading nations. 
The Wilson Bill, in providing for the free 
entry of wool, coal, iron ore, lumber and 
sugar, both adopted a principle recog- 
nised by scientific economists, while it 
adhered closely to the recommendations 
of President Cleveland’s various mes- 
sages and to the promises made in the 
Democratic platform of 1892. 

The remission of the duty on wool was 
the boldest assertion of the new policy, for 
the duty on wool had been the one pro- 
vision of the McKinley tariff that had 
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been of practical advantage to many 
American farmers. Its repeal was 
bitterly opposed by the wool-growers of 
Ohio and other States, whom Senator 
Sherman estimated at a million souls, and 
the value of their annual product at 
$125,000,000.* Free iron ore was op- 
posed by the interests that had secured 
control of the Western ore beds, but was 
of distinct advantage to the Eastern 
manufacturers. Free coal affected very 
few sections of the country. In New 
“England and on the Pacific Coast, con- 
sumers might now get their supply of coal 
from the adjacent mines in Canada rather 
than from the more distant coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; but the 
country at large must still use Ameri- 
can and not imported coal. The same 
thing was true with regard to lumber. The 
question of the tariff on sugar, however, 
was somewhat more complex. During the 
years preceding 1894, the refining of 
sugar in the United States had gradually 
become monopolised by the American 
Sugar Refining Company, oftener spoken 
of as the Sugar Trust, of which Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer was the head. This 
corporation was one of the most power- 
ful of all those to which public atten- 
tion had been directed, and it was one 
of the most unpopular. The interests of 
this corporation would be served by ad- 
mitting raw sugar free (thereby giving 
it the benefit of cheap material), and by 
a tax upon refined sugar which came 
from other countries. This was precisely 
what the McKinley Act had done, there- 
by enormously increasing the profits of 
this Trust. The Wilson Bill as reported 
to the House provided for the admission 
of raw sugar free, in accordance with the 
general theory as to raw materials, but it 
also admitted refined sugar free, thereby 
depriving the Sugar Trust of any special 
advantage, and leaving it to stand upon 
its own legs. 

So much for the distinctive features of 
the new tariff measure in its original 
form. The rest of its schedules were 
lower than those of the McKinley Act, 
but in the main quite as high if not 
higher than those of the Tariff Act of 
1883, passed by a Republican Congress. 


*Sherman, Recollections, ii, p. 1203 (Chi- 


cago, 1895). 


In fact, taken as a whole, the Wilson Bill, 
so far from being in essence a free trade 
measure, was one that would have been 
regarded in the years before the Civil 
War as a piece of rather stiff protective 
legislation. It embodied, however, as 
already stated, the general principle of 
free raw materials ; while it dealt consider- 
ately with the many interests which 








W. L. WILSON, 
Author of the Wilson Bill 


had grown up under the shelter of the 
thirty-two tariff acts which the Republi- 
cans had passed between 1860 and 1890. 

The Wilson Bill was very well received 
by the Democrats in the House and by 
the party as a whole. Little change was 
made in the original draft during the five 
weeks when it was under consideration 
by the Representatives. But many Demo- 
crats and some Republicans from the 
South and West eagerly advocated the 
insertion in the bill of a clause providing 
for a tax on incomes. This would yield, 
it was said, a substantial revenue and 
wipe out the anticipated deficit, and most 
of all it would make the possessors of 
large fortunes contribute to the Govern- 
ment a sum proportionate to their wealth. 
There was a strong and very widespread 
feeling that many of the richest persons 
in the country had so_ successfully 
“dodged” their taxes, as to have secured 
a practical exemption from any taxation 
whatsoever. Secretary Carlisle had sug- 


gested laying a tax upon certain classes 
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of corporations; but the House adopted 
instead a tax of 2 per cent. upon all 
incomes of more than $4,000, the tax to 
remain in force until January 1, Igoo. 
This clause was adopted on January 24th 
by a vote of 204 to 140, and the bill as a 
whole received the approval of the House 
on February Ist, by a vote of 182 to 
106—61 members not voting. When the 
result was announced by the Speaker, it 
was received with a burst of Democratic 
cheering, and Mr. Wilson was showered 
with congratulations by his followers and 
friends. 

But after the bill reached the Senate, 
affairs took a decidedly different turn. 
The Democratic majority in the upper 
house was a very small one, and its close 
cohesion had already been destroyed, 
while there were many reasons why a 
tariff measure such as the Wilson Bill 
should encounter serious opposition 
there. These reasons may be indicated 
briefly as springing, first, from personal 
opposition to President Cleveland, and, 
second, from the fact that the Senate, 
unlike the House, was controlled by 
powerful financial interests, which were 
ably represented on the floor. The per- 
sonal animosity to the President, which 
did not at once find open expression, 
was in part an inheritance from his first 
administration; in part a result of the 
masterful way in which he had forced the 
repeal of the Sherman Act; and toa large 
degree, it represented the traditional an- 
tagonism which most Senators entertain 
toward every President who has not had 
Congressional experience sufficient to 
make him understand and properly re- 
spect the usages, the prerogatives and the 
prejudices of the Senatorial body. In 
various ways, Senators of the United 
States feel themselves to be above the 
President. They are elected not by a 
direct vote of the people, but by the 
legislatures of the several States, and 
therefore they are less directly influenced 
by the popular will. Their term of office 
is longer than the Presidential term of 
office; and a Senator who is either a 
man of real distinction or who is a master 
of political manipulation is certain to 
be elected term after term, so that in 
very many instances, a seat in the Sen- 
ate is held by what is practically a life 








tenure. Finally, the ramifications of 
so-called “senatorial courtesy” traverse 
party lines and create among the mem- 
bers of the Senate an esprit de corps, 
which is often stronger than the dictates 
of party loyalty. As to the interests other 
than political interests which at times 
control the action of individual Senators, 
these may be sufficiently divined from 
what has been set forth in a preceding 
chapter.* Most Senators are wealthy men, 
and their private and personal affiliations 
are not unnaturally with those who repre- 
sent the power of wealth in public life. 

It was something more than ominous 
that the Wilson Tariff Bill after passing 
the House by a majority of 76, and after 
having been referred by the Senate to its 
Finance Committee, should have been 
held back by that committtee for almost 
two months. When reported (March 
20th), it had been so clipped and trimmed 


as to exhibit a very curious metamor- 
phosis. Yet in the Senate itself the 
measure fared still worse. As might 


have been expected, the Republicans fell 
upon it tooth and nail; but acting in 
entire harmony with them, were certain 
Democratic Senators who seemed to have 
forgotten altogether the solemn pledges 
which their National Convention of 1892 
had given to the country. Foremost 
among these were the blandly-inscrutable 
Senator Gorman of Maryland, and the 
newly elected Senator Brice of Ohio. The 
two appeared upon the Democratic side 
of the Senate as the unavowed vet efficient 
agents of the protected interests, and 
their object was plainly to modify 
and mutilate the Wilson Bill in such a 
way as to deprive it of any real signifi- 
cance and character. As its schedules 
were discussed, Messrs. Brice and Gor- 
man played upon the local interests of 
little knots of Democratic Senators, s 
that amendment after amendment was 
made, each one putting back a part of 
the remitted duties. In all, the Senate 
made 634 changes in the House measure, 
destroying entirely its original scheme. 
Coal, iron ore, lumber and sugar were re- 
moved from the free list altogether, leav- 
ing wool the only raw material to be let 
in untaxed. 

The action of the 

*See THE BookMAN f 


Senate upon the 
r July, pp. 478, 470. 
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sugar schedule led to a most deplorable 
and humiliating scandal. The House had 
put all sugar—both refined and raw—up- 
on the free list,thereby giving governmen- 
tal aid neither to the Sugar Trust nor to 
the domestic producer. The two Senators 
from Louisiana, however, having in mind 
their sugar-growing constituency, insisted 
that raw sugar must be taxed. Without 
their votes, the bill could probably not be 
carried at all, so close was the division. 
Furthermore, other Senators believed that 
such a duty was necessary as a revenue 
measure ;* since the funds in the Treas- 
ury were low, and the receipts from the 
income tax would not be available for 
many months. Hence, the Senate im- 
posed a duty upon raw sugar of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, equivalent to about one 
cent a pound. But a duty on raw sugar 
without a countervailing duty on refined 
sugar would have been a serious blow to 
the Sugar Trust. All the powerful influ- 
ences at the command of this monopoly 
were immediately brought to bear upon 
the Senate. Here was a direct issue be- 
tween one of the most notorious of Trusts 
on the one side, and the purpose of crip- 
pling Trusts avowed by the Democracy on 
the other. The Democratic platform had 
spoken of “Trusts and combinations” as 
“a natural consequence of the prohibitive 
taxes, which prevent free compe- 
tition.” Would Democratic Senators, in 
the face of this declaration, impose a pro- 
hibitive tax at the bidding of a Trust 
whose monopoly had control of one of 
the necessities of life ? 

The debate upon this subject soon 
waxed hot. While it was in progress, 
ugly rumours began to fly abroad. The 
certificates of the Sugar Trust fluctuated 
in value every day as the Senate seemed 
first favourable and then unfavourable to 
its interests. The story was first whis- 
pered, and then published all over the 
country, that certain Senators were buy- 
ing and selling sugar certificates—spec- 
ulating, that is, in sugar on the basis 
of their own official action. So great an 
outcry went up, and such sweeping 
charges were made, that an investigation 
was instituted by the Senate itself—an in- 

*The President himself was favourable to 


this modification—not as a measure of pro- 
tection, but for raising revenue. 





vestigation only half-heartedly pursued. 
Probably no Senator really wished to 
smirch the reputation of a fellow-Senator. 
Yet if only to pacify the public, something 
had to be done at once. Senators were 
questioned by the special investigating 
committee, but with little result save in 
one striking instance. Mr. Quay of 

















SENATOR BRICE 


Pennsylvania most characteristically ad- 
mitted that he had speculated in sugar, 
and that his speculations had been guided 
by his official knowledge of the Senate’s 
action. With even greater effrontery, he 
justified what he had done, adding as an 
afterthought, that his financial interest in 
the affair had not in the least degree influ- 
enced his course on the floor of the Senate! 
Other Senators were less impudent if not 
less culpable. Definite knowledge could 
not be had; it must come, if at all, from 
New York brokerage firms through 
which the speculative Senators had sent 
their orders by telegraph. There was 
some difficulty about getting this evi- 
dence, and in the end nothing was accom- 
plished save to leave a leprous taint upon 
the names of several Senators and to dis- 
gust the country with the whole tariff 
controversy. 

One somewhat instructive feature of 
this investigation was found in the testi- 
mony given to the committee by Mr. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, the President of 
the Sugar Trust. Mr. Havemeyer was 
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asked about the relations of his Trust to 
the great political parties, and their State 
campaign funds. Did it contribute to the 
funds of both parties? “Yes,” said Mr. 
Havemeyer with cheerful frankness, “we 
always do that. In the State of New 
York, where the Democratic majority is 
between 40,000 and 50,000, we throw it 
[the Trust’s contribution] their way. In 
the State of Massachusetts, where the Re- 
publican party is doubtful, they probably 
have the call. Wherever there is a dom- 
inant party, wherever the majority is very 
large, that is the party that gets the con- 
tribution, because that is the party which 
controls the local matters.” Mr. Have- 
meyer further remarked that this practice 
of dividing money between the two politi- 
cal parties was the practice of “every 
corporation and firm and Trust, or what- 
ever you may call it.” This illumining 
discourse of Mr. Havemeyer’s was, on 
the whole, the most valuable contribution 
to knowledge made by the Senate com- 
mittee when it finally reported.* 

But meanwhile, the Trust had its way. 
Refined sugar was taxed one-eighth of 
a cent a pound, with an additional duty 
of one-tenth of a cent on refined sugar 
imported from countries giving an export 
bounty. This tax, minutely insignificant 
though it may appear, was ample to con- 
tinue and confirm the Sugar Trust in its 
supremacy. The fractional duty of one- 
eighth of a cent a pound meant to the 
treasury of the Trust not less than 
$20,000,000 of profit every vear.+ 

After months of wearisome delay, with 
frequent scenes of disorder and inde- 
corum, the Senate finally, on July 3d, 
allowed the mutilated tariff bill to pass, 
by a scant majority of five votes (39 to 
34), with twelve Senators not voting. 
During these proceedings, President 
Cleveland had watched the course of the 
Senate with a very natural indignation. 
In his message of the preceding Decem- 
ber he had said: 


“Success can only be attained by means of 
unselfish counsel on the part of friends of 
tariff reform, and as a result of their willing- 
ness to subordinate personal desires and am- 
bitions to the general good. The local interests 

*Senate Report No. 485 (June, 1894). 


tMr Havemeyer estimated it at a 
figure, $12,000,000. 
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affected by the proposed reform are so numer- 
ous and so varied, that if all are insisted upon, 
the legislation embodying the reform must in- 
evitably fail.”’ 


As the events showed, there had been 
no “unselfish counsel” in the Senate. 
“Personal desires and ambitions” had not 
been subordinated. ‘Local interests” had 
been most greedily insisted upon. It was 
now evident that the legislation would 
“inevitably fail” so far as it professed to 
embody a reform, unless the Senate could 
be induced to rescind some of its amend- 
ments. 

The bill went back to the House for its 
concurrence. Mr. Wilson, rising in his 
place on July 7th, urged that as altered 
and amended, it be not passed. He spoke 
with force and eloquence, and then took 
the unusual step of reading to the House 
a personal letter addressed to him by the 
President on July 2d, anticipating the 
action of the Senate. It was an extra- 
ordinary letter, and the reading of it was 
still more extraordinary; for thus the 
Executive was made to criticise the action 
of one house of Congress in a letter prac- 
tically written to be read before the other 
house. From a party point of view, a 
Democratic President was arraigning 
Democratic Senators before both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Representatives. 
The most significant sentences of the 
letter were the following: 


“My public life has been so closely related 
to the subject, I have so longed for its accom- 
plishment, and I have so often promised its 
realisation to my fellow-countrymen 
that I hope no excuse is necessary for my 
earnest appeal to you that in this crisis you 
strenuously insist upon party honesty and good 
faith, and a sturdy adherence to Democratic 
principles. 

“It is quite apparent that this question of 
free raw materials does not admit of adjust- 
ment on any middle ground; since their sub- 
jection to any rate of tariff, great or small, 
is alike a violation of Democratic principles 
and Democratic good faith. 

“There is-no excuse for mistaking or mis- 
apprehending the feeling and temper of the rank 
and file of the Democracy. They are down- 
cast under the assertion that their party fails 
in ability to manage the Government, and they 
are apprehensive that efforts to bring about 
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tariff reform may fail; but they are much 
more downcast and apprehensive in their fear 
that Democratic principles may be surrendered. 

“Every true Democrat knows that this bill 
in its present form is not the consummation for 
which we have long looked. . . . Our aban- 
donment of the cause or the principles upon 
which it rests means party perfidy and party 
dishonour.’’* 


That President Cleveland should have 
permitted such a letter to be read at such 
a time has seemed to many the clearest 
possible evrdence of his incompetence as 
a party leader. It was most certainly a 
gage of defiance to the Senate—a body 
already inimical to him. It violated to 
some extent the proprieties of executive 
courtesy toward one branch of the national 
legislature. It was sure to give the bitter- 
est offence to Senators of every party. 
What, then, could the President hope to 
gain by what was, on its face, a serious 
indiscretion? The answer to this ques- 
tion is probably to be found in the re- 
mark of an English student of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s political career. As this observer 
wrote in 1896, Mr. Cleveland was pos- 
sessed of “an enduring faith in the com- 
mon sense of the nation. He had always 
acted on the rule that the people were 
capable of understanding the truth, if it 
was clearly and frankly put before them.’’+ 
This does, beyond all doubt, sufficiently 
explain why, as President, Mr. Cleveland 
so often sent to Congress long messages 
advocating measures which he knew very 
well would not be considered for a mo- 
ment by that body. His arguments were 
in reality addressed, not to the Senators 
and Representatives, but to the whole 
nation. And so his letter to Mr. Wilson, 
by the very wnusual circumstances 
through which it received publicity, was 
not by any means a peevish plaint, uttered 
in a moment of irritation, but rather 
a well-considered disclaimer of responsi- 
bility for the action of the Democratic 
Senators. It was an appeal from the poli- 
ticians to the people. 

But the effect of it in the Senate was 
to seal irrevocably the fate of the Wilson 
Bill as a measure of frue reform. Although 


*Congressional Record, xxvi., p. 7712 (July, 


1894). 
tWhittle, President Cleveland, p. 179 (Lon- 
don, 1896). 


the President had named no names in his 
accusation of “party perfidy and dis- 
honour,” the shaft went unerringly to its 
proper mark. Senator Gorman, stung by 
those pungent words, brought the subject 
before the Senate, with a show of virtuous 
indignation. Senator Hill defended the 
President in a long speech (July 20th) ; 
but Mr. Gorman having prepared himself 
for battle, went into the whole question on 
its personal side (July 23d). After some 
satirical remarks directed against Mr. 
Wilson for having made public what he 
(Senator Gorman) assumed to be a 
private letter, he went on to say that Mr. 
Cleveland’s charges were wholly disin- 
genuous. He asserted that the President 
had been consulted with regard to the 
Senate amendments, and had given them 
his approval. In corroboration of this 
statement, Mr. Gorman called upon two 
other Democratic Senators ( Messrs. Vest 
and Jones) to bear him out in what he 
had just said; and, in short, he distinctly 
raised a question of veracity between the 
President and himself. 

Whatever view the Senate took of this 
personal controversy, its opposition to 
Mr. Cleveland’s wishes became solidified 
and irrevocable. The House refused to 
concur in the Senate’s changes, and the 
bill was sent to a conference committee 
of both houses. In conference, the Sen- 
ate’s representatives refused to yield a 
single point. The House could take the 
bill precisely as it left the Senate, or the 
bill could fail, leaving the McKinley tariff 
still in force. In the end, the House was 
forced to accept the amendments in their 
entirety, and to pass the bill which Mr. 
Cleveland had stigmatised as involving 
perfidy and dishonour. 

The predicament of the President was 
a cruel one. He could not put his sig- 
nature to such a measure. He could not 
veto it, and make the professions of his 
party utterly ridiculous. And so he let 
it become a law without his signature 
(August 28th), giving his reasons for so 
doing in a letter to Mr. Catchings of Mis- 
sissippi. The Wilson Act was, he said, in 
some of its provisions, better than the ex- 
isting tariff law. It carried an average 


reduction of duties less by eleven per cent. 
than those of the McKinley tariff. It 
provided for the admission of free wool. 
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The tax on incomes would relieve the 
Treasury. But he then went on to speak 
of the sinister influences that had marred 
the measure as a whole. The war against 
those influences had only just begun. 


“Tariff reform will not be settled until it is 
honestly and fairly settled, in the interest and 
to the benefit of a patient and long-suffering 
people. 

“I take my place with the rank and file of 
the Democratic party who refuse to ac- 
cept the results embodied in this bill as the 
close of the war; who are not blinded to the 
fact that the livery of Democratic tariff re- 
form has been stolen and worn in the service 
of Republican and have 
marked the places where the deadly blast of 
treason has blasted the councils of the brave in 
their hour of might. 


protection ; who 


The trusts and combina- 
tions—the communism of pelf—whose machi- 
nations have prevented us from reaching the 
success we deserved, should not be forgotten 
nor forgiven.” 


Humiliating as this lamentable fiasco 
was to that section of his party which had 
been steadily loyal to the President, there 
still remained a no less disappointing 
sequel. Many who felt chagrin over the 
defeat of genuine tariff reform, had com- 
forted themselves with the remembrance 
that, at least, the section of the Wilson 
Bill establishing an income tax had been 
saved. This section had, in fact, proved 
to be the most popular of any in the bill, 
as the majorities given it in both houses 
very clearly showed. To the Western 
and Southern Democrats and also to the 
Populists, an income tax seemed, perhaps, 
of greater immediate importance than a 
revision of the tariff—the more so as it was 
bitterly opposed by Eastern capitalists. 
In the Senate, Mr. Hill of New York had 
attacked it with an energy and force most 
unusual in him. This income tax, said 
Mr. Hill, is unconstitutional, because it is 
a direct tax, and a direct tax, not based 
upon the population, can be levied only 
by the several States and not by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is odious because it 
is a war-tax and has never been imposed 
in time of peace.* It exempts incomes 

*The first income tax imposed in the United 
States was during the Civil War. By the Act 
of August 5. 1861, a tax of 3 per cent. was laid 
on all incomes over $800. The Act of 1862 
laid a tax of 5 per cent. on incomes ranging 
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of $4,000 and less, and therefore repre- 
sents class legislation, distinguishing be- 
tween the rich and the poor. Finally, its 
administration is necessarily offensive, for 
it establishes the sort of inquisition into 
the individual citizen’s private affairs, 
which amounts practically to espionage. 

No sooner, however, had the Wilson 
Bill become a law, than preparations were 
made by the Treasury to collect the tax 
which Senator Hill had so energetically 
denounced. The necessary blanks and 
other papers were printed, and the col- 
lecting officers began the distribution. 
Opposition to the measure was no less 
prompt. Several test cases were pre- 
pared.* These cases presently reached 
the Supreme Court, where they were 
argued at length, and (to anticipate) a 
decision was rendered on April 8, 1895. 
The Court pronounced that part of the 
law unconstitutional which taxed values 
derived from land and from State or 
municipal bonds. But a final decision on 
the law as a whole was deferred, owing 
to the absence of Mr. Justice Jackson, 
who was ill. A few weeks later, how- 
ever, Justice Jackson, having recovered, 
handed in his opinion, so that the 
decision as finally handed down _ pro- 
nounced the income tax unconstitutional 
as being a direct tax.+ 

There were circumstances connected 
with this decision that caused deep feel- 
ing throughout the country. It had been 
long since a case before the Supreme 
Court had attracted such general atten- 
tion. <A brilliant array of counsel had 
submitted arguments, among them ex- 
Senator Edmunds, Mr. James C. Carter, 
Mr. Joseph H. Choate, and the Attorney- 
General himself. The final judgment, as 
given on May 2oth, involved the reversal 


from $600 to $5,000; a tax of 7% per cent. on 
incomes from $5,coo to $10,000; and a tax of 
10 per cent. on incomes over $10,000. The 
Act of 1864 taxed incomes from $600 to $5,000 
at the rate of 5 per cent., and all incomes 
above $5,000, at the rate of 10 per cent. The 
tax on incomes expired in 1872. 

*Moore vs. Miller; Hyde vs. The 
nental Trust Company; and Pollock vs. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

*Constitution of the United States, Sect. ix. 
§ 4. “No capitation or other direct tax shall 
be laid unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 
taken.” 


Conti- 
The 
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of an earlier judgment handed down 
fifteen years before. In 1880, the Su- 
preme Court had decided* with no dis- 
senting opinion that an income-tax on 
rents is not a direct tax within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, but an excise tax, 
and hence permitted to the general Gov- 
ernment. That the Supreme Court should 
reverse a decision which had stood for 
fifteen years, was a very unusual occur- 
rence. That it should reverse by a ma- 
jority of only one a decision that had 
been unanimously reached was still more 
remarkable. Yet this was not all. On 
April 8th, Mr. Justice Shiras had been 
favourable to the constitutionality of the 
law. Had he not altered his view, the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson on May 
20th would have made the Court stand 
five to four in support of the income-tax. 
But Justice Shiras in the interval had 
gone over to the other side, and so the re- 
sult already described was ultimately 
reached.+ In expressing their dissent 
from the decision of the majority of the 
Court, Justice Harlan and Justice White 
departed wholly from the impassive and 
impersonal manner which is usual in that 
high tribunal, and spoke in terms of 
marked feeling. Mr. Justice White, in- 
deed, let it be plainly seen that he be- 
lieved the Court to have dealt a severe 
blow to the stability and safety of Amer- 
ican political institutions. In this he 
struck a note which was repeated all over 
the land, but most of all throughout the 
West and South. Populism grew daily 
stronger; while other events which were 
coincident with those already told, stimu- 
lated the new movement and enhanced its 
power. 


The slow progress of the Wilson Bill, 
prolonging as it did the feeling of un- 
certainty in the business world, had de- 
pressed all forms of industry. Thousands 
of men who had been thrown out of work 
in the summer and autumn of 1893 found 
themselves by the beginning of winter 


*In the case of Springer vs. The United 
States 5 

*The Court stood (May 2oth) as follows: 
In favour of the constitutionality of the tax: 
Justices Harlan, Brown, Jackson, White; 


against it, Chief Justice Fuller, Justices Brewer, 
Field, Gray, Shiras. 
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wholly destitute. Some of them were 
men who had left their homes in the East- 
ern States and gone to the Pacific Coast 
as railway builders, but who now turned 
their faces homeward, intending to tramp 
the long distance, and to live upon the 
charity of the intervening towns and cities. 
These men were presently joined by 
others who were out of work, and finally 
by swarms of professional vagabonds 
and tramps. By some curious psycho- 
logical impulse, the notion of a general 
crusade of squalor spread all through the 
country, and from every quarter of the 
West and the Southwest bands of ragged, 
hungry, homeless men appeared, fierce of 
aspect, and terrifying to the people of the 
hamlets and sparsely settled districts 
through which they passed. Theft, rape, 
and sometimes murder marked the trail 
of this new jacquerie, which had at first 
no conscious purpose, as it had no leader. 

Both purpose and leader were pres- 
ently provided. Three odd fanatics came 
to the front, and after a fashion took 
command of the roving bands. These 
three—Coxey, Kelly, and Frye—styling 
themselves “‘generals,” led the largest 
groups, which were now known as 
“armies of the unemployed,” and later as 
“Industrials” and “Commonwealers.”’ 
Coxey, in haranguing his followers, urged 
them to form an immense host, and then 
to march on Washington, to enter the 
Capitol, and to demand of Congress some 
relief for the sufferings of labour. This 
became at last the purpose of the Com- 
monwealers ; and so their various “armies” 
converged on Washington, with Coxey’s 
own division somewhat in advance of all 
the rest. 

There was something grotesque and 
also very pitiful in the purpose of these 
poor men, many of whom were honest 
and well-meaning, and who were driven 
to desperation by poverty and_ cold 
and hunger. Yet among them were also 
many criminals and vicious characters, 
so that again and again the Industrials 
came into conflict with the police, and 
sometimes even with the militia, which 
was called to arms because of them. The 
newspapers made much of “Coxey’s 
army,” and naturally viewing its march 
on Washington as a huge joke, began to 
humour the idea and to treat it with 
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mock-seriousness. Hence it was that in 
Europe, where American humour, if 
unlabelled, is seldom understood, the be- 
lief spread that the United States had 
falien into anarchy. The Republic was 
to be overthrown by a great uprising of 
its own citizens. The movement of Coxey’s 
prowling tramps upon Washington was 
gravely likened to the famous march of 
the mob from Paris to Versailles. Eng- 
lish leader-writers waited solemnly for the 
crash of a widespread and terrible revo- 
lution. 

Coxey and his followers straggled into 
Washington on April 28th. By that time 
their numbers had been reduced to about 
three hundred men. The mild spring 
weather had led most of the “army” to 
roam off individually into the pleasant 
country valleys, where they could bask in 
the sun and live by begging. On the 
first of May, however, Coxey marched 
his dwindling host into the grounds of 
the Capitol, bearing aloft some impro- 
vised banners of calico and paper muslin. 
But by this time public interest in the In- 
dustrials had waned. The joke had 
ceased to amuse. And, therefore, no 
particular notice was taken of Coxey, 
uotil he and some of his “lieutenants” 
marched across the lawns, when the Capi- 
tol police at once arrested them for walk- 
ing on the grass. This was the farcical 
end of the Coxey crusade which foreign- 
ers regarded as a dreadful menace to the 
Republic, but which terminated in a short 
jail sentence served by the would-be 
Robespierre for the violation of a local 
ordinance. 

While, however, this pilgrimage of the 
Commonwealers was in itself of no. im- 
portance, it did reveal a state of restless- 
ness in the industrial world. This was 
soon to find expression in a tremendous 
struggle of organised labour against 
organised capital—a struggle of which 
the outcome was at last determined by the 
unprecedented action of Mr. Cleveland 
and his Attorney-General. It involved 
questions, both administrative, judicial 
and constitutional, of far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

In 1886, the men who controlled or 
owned the twenty-four railways which 
then entered the city of Chicago, formed 
a voluntary association known as the 


General Managers’ Association.* This 
body had for its main purpose the effec- 
tive control of all persons employed by 
the railways represented in the Associa- 
tion. Wages were cut down according 
to a general agreement. Discharged 
workmen were “blacklisted,” so that they 
could not easily get new employment. 
With no standing whatever in law, the 
Managers’ Association was establishing 
a complete control of the independence 
and even of the livelihood of thousands 
of railway employés.t To offset this 
combination of the owners, the men had 
organised, in 1893, the American Railway 
Union. The two bodies, antagonistic as 
they were in their special interests, came 
into conflict early in 1894, over a question 
which did not in its origin directly con- 
cern either of them. 

The Pullman Palace Car Company was 
not a railway corporation, but was en- 
gaged in manufacturing cars which it 
operated through written contracts with 
the railways. It was a highly prosperous 
concern, and Mr. Pullman, its President, 
had won much commendation from phil- 
anthropic sociologists for having built 
the pretty little village of Pullman, 
near Chicago, where employés of the 
company could at moderate rentals find 
houses that were clean, well-lighted, and 
supplied with admirable sanitary arrange- 
ments. Lakes, parks and _ well-kept 
streets made the place appear to be a 
poor man’s paradise. On the other hand, 
those who lived there saw another side. 
Not many residents stayed there very 
long. While they stayed, they seemed to 
be under a singular constraint. If they 
spoke of the Company, they did so in a 
half-whisper, and with a furtive glance 
behind them, very much “as a Russian 
might mention the Czar.”{ Every one 
felt that he was spied upon, and that an 
incautious word might lead to his dis- 
charge and get his name upon the black- 
list. 

In May, 1894, the Pullman Company 
dismissed a large number of its workmen. 

*It represented also some eighteen other rail- 
way corporations. 

*The number of men directly and indirectly 
employed was estimated in 1894 as over 
200,000 

tAndrews. The United States in Our Own 
Time, p. 723 (New York, 1903). 
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The wages of those who were retained 
were lowered by some twenty per cent. 
Many were now employed for less than 
what was usually regarded as full time. A 
committee of employés waited upon Mr. 
Pullman to ask that the old wages be re- 
stored. Mr. Pullman refused this re- 
quest, but promised that he would not 
punish any member of the committee for 
having presented the petition. This 
promise he apparently violated, for on 
the very next day three of the committee 
were discharged. Mr. Pullman, in fact, 
evidently regarded himself as a personage 
so sacrosanct as to make even a respect- 
ful petition to him a serious offence. 
Indignant at his action, five-sixths of his 
men went out on strike. Mr. Pullman 
promptly discharged the other sixth, who 
had remained faithful to his interests. 
To justify the Pullman management, 
the general statement was given out on 
its behalf, that the close of the Columbian 
Exposition and the existing business de- 
pression had checked the demand for its 
cars; that it had been employing men at 
an actual loss; that it could not afford to 
continue them at work and at the old scale 
of wages. In reply to this, the fact was 
pointed out that while the wages of the 
men had been cut, the salaries of the of- 
ficers remained as large as ever; and that 
rents in the town of Pullman had not 
been lowered. Moreover, the stock of 
the company was selling above par; its 
dividends for the preceding year on a 
capital of $36,000,000 had been $2,520,- 
000, while it had a surplus of undivided 
profits amounting to $25,000,000. 
About 4000 Pullman employés were 
members of the American Railway 
Union. In June, a convention of the 
Union was held in Chicago, and this body 
took up the question of the Pullman 
strike, although the men on strike were 
not railway employés at all. A com- 
mittee of the Union wished to confer 
with the Pullman management, but were 
nut allowed to do so. The Civic Feder- 
ation of Chicago, with the approval and 
support of the mayors of fifty cities, urged 
the Company to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. The Company answered: “We 
have nothing to arbitrate.” Then, on 
June 2d, the Railway Union, finding 
no settlement possible, passed a resolution 


to the effect that unless the Pullman 
Company should come to an agreement 
with its men before June 26th, the mem- 
bers of the Railway Union would refuse 
to “handle” Pullman cars. The Com- 
pany remained obdurate, and therefore 
on the 26th the Union fulfilled its prom- 
ise. From that day, on all the roads run- 
ning out of Chicago, no train to which 
Pullman cars were attached could move. 

The President of the Railway Union 
was Mr. Eugene V. Debs. He had for- 
merly been by turns a iocomotive engi- 
neer and afterwards a grocer. Going 
into politics, he had served a term in the 
Indiana legislature. He was a very 
shrewd, long-headed strategist. He knew 
well of the strength of his organisation. 
He was equally well aware of the weak 
point in all great labour demonstrations. 
The 150,000 men whom he controlled 
could, by acting together, completely par- 
alyse the railway system centring at 
Chicago. Local public sentiment was, on 
the whole, favourable to the Pullman em- 
ployés. That sentiment would, however, 
be alienated if violence and general dis- 
order were to follow on the strike. It 
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was vital that the Railway Union should 
employ no lawless means. He therefore 
issued an address on June 29th, in which 
he said: 


“The contest is now on between the railway 
corporations united solidly on the one hand, 
and the labour forces on the other... . I 
appeal to the strikers everywhere to refrain 
from any act of violence. A man who will 
destroy property or violate law is an enemy 
and not a friend to the cause of labour.” 


This order of Mr. Debs was implicitly 
obeyed by the members of the Railway 
Union; and the peaceable strike which 
was begun upon the 26th proved at once to 
be remarkably effective. Switchmen re- 
fused to attach Pullman cars to any train. 
When they were discharged for this, the 
rest of the train’s crew would leave it in a 
body. By the end of the fifth day after 
the strike began, all the roads running 
out of Chicago were practically at a 
standstill. The Railway Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was facing absolute defeat. Its 
resources in the way of men were ex- 
hausted, and its trains could not be oper- 
ated. Yet all this had been accomplished 
by peaceable means. There was no sign 
of violence or disorder. But the men 
who made up the Managers’ Association 
were very able, and they had at their com- 
mand unlimited money, and legal advisers 
who could conceive daring plans. This 
struggle against the power of the railways 
was to them a struggle for existence. 
Their chairman, therefore, issued a bold 
statement, in which he said: 

“We are supported in our stand by the 
railway managers all over the United 
States. It is no time for weakness of 
policy. The fight must be won.” 

It must have been plain to the man- 
agers that if the strike remained a peace- 
ful one, the railways must be defeated. 
If violence and crime were associated with 
it, public sympathy would no longer sus- 
tain the strikers, and the power of the 
law would be invoked against them. 
Singularly enough, on June 3oth, just 
when this situation became very plain, 
disorder suddenly broke out in Chicago. 
The close of the World’s Fair had left 
in that city a large residuum of vaga- 
bonds and_ semi-criminals, who had 
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drifted thither during the Exposition, 
and who remained to swell the lawless 
population of the slums. As is usual in 
times of widespread excitement, these 
men now swarmed by thousands to the 


railway yards, intent on prospective 
plunder. It was widely asserted at the 
time that the Managers’ Association 


employed agents provocateurs to incite 
the disorderly elements to acts of vio- 
lence. Of this there is no proof. That 
thieves and bullies and jail-birds should 
seize upon so rare an opportunity for mis- 
chief was natural enough. But their sud- 
den appearance was certainly most oppor- 
tune for the railway managers and most 
fatal to the real interests of the strikers. 
On June 3oth, a mail train was stopped 
in the suburbs of Chicago. The engine was 
cut off and disabled by a mob ostensibly 
directed by strikers. At about the same 
time, the mails were completely ob- 
structed on parts of the Southern Pacific 
System, the strike having extended to the 
Pacific States. Mail trains having Pullman 
cars attached were not allowed to run. 
This news brought the United States 
Government into the field at once. At- 
torney-General Olney issued vigorous in- 
structions to the United States district- 
attorneys all over the country; deputy 
marshals were sworn in; and other pre- 
cautionary measures were taken. Writing 
to Mr. Edwin Walker, who acted as special 
counsel for the Government in Chicago, 
Mr. Olney made the very novel sugges- 
tion that, instead of relying upon warrants 
issued under criminal statutes against 
persons who had actually committed 
illegal acts, Mr. Walker should apply to 
the Federal courts for injunctions for- 
bidding the commission of such acts. 
On July Ist, the roads were still 
paralysed. Disorder had still been for 
the most part sporadic. There was no 
evidence that the local authorities were 
not fully competent to deal with the situ- 
ation so far as the unruly elements were 
concerned. On the following day, how- 
ever, on motion of the United States 
District Attorney, Judge Woods issued a 
sweeping injunction forbidding the Presi- 
dent of the Railway Union, Mr. Debs, and 
also its Vice-President, Secretary and 
others, from interfering with the trans- 
portation of the mails and obstructing 
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interstate commercé. Mr. Walker also 
sent word to Washington that in his judg- 
ment, United States troops would be 
needed to enforce the order of the court. 
On that very day, President Cleveland 
ordered General Miles to Chicago, to take 
personal command of the troops at Fort 
Sheridan. Mr. Walker seemed strangely 
insistent in his demand for troops and for 
their immediate use. Mr. Olney tele- 
graphed him (July 3d): “I trust use of 
United States troops will not be neces- 
sary.” Mr. Walker reiterated his de- 
mand, and with him were joined Judge 
Grosscup, the District Attorney, and the 
United States Marshal. The strikers had, 
indeed, been deeply stirred by the in- 
junction, which forbade even an _ at- 
tempt to persuade railway employés to 
strike. They felt that the Federal courts 
were the mere tools of the railway man- 
agers, and were attempting to deprive 
men of the right to leave their work. 
Perhaps because of their indignation at 
this new move, the peaceful strike came to 
an end, and a régime of violence began. 
Baggage cars were wrecked and strewn 
along the tracks, and a mail-train was 
ditched. The writ of injunction was read 
to the mob by the marshal, and was re- 
ceived with jeers and curses. 

That same afternoon, President Cleve- 
land ordered Colonel Crofton to enter 
Chicago with the entire garrison of Fort 
Sheridan, infantry, artillery and cavalry. 
This order was promptly carried out ; and 
on the following morning the troops were 
in camp upon the lake front. Reinforce- 
ments were hurried to them, and General 
Miles had presently a force of several 
thousand men. A _ brigade of State 
militia was also ordered to the city by 
the Governor at the Mayor’s request. The 
story of the next few days is one of 
perpetual disorder, controlled, however, 
or greatly lessened by the admirable work 
of the regular troops, whose cool firmness 
had that indescribable effect which dis- 
cipline always exercises upon disorder. 
Yet there was much destruction of rail- 
way property, both within the city and 
near it; while the temper of the soldiers 
was often severely tried. The spirit of 
the mob grew more and more dangerous ; 
and at last (on July 7th) General Miles 
issued an order to the officers in command 


of troops, directing them to fire upon any 
persons engaged in overt hostile acts. 
Mr. Debs, whose prudence had begun to 
fail him, made an inflammatory address, 
in which he said: 

“The first shot fired by regular troops 
at the mobs here will be a signal for civil 
war. Bloodshed will surely follow.” 

Events moved quickly. On the follow- 
ing day, the President issued a proclama- 
tion ordering all persons engaged in un- 
lawful assemblages to disperse “on or be- 
fore twelve o’clock noon of the ninth day 
of July instant.” Those who disregarded 
the warning were to be viewed as public 
enemies. “There will be no vacillation in 
the decisive punishment of the guilty.” 
On that same day, a mob at Hammond, 
Indiana, some twenty miles distant from 
Chicago, set upon several non-strikers, 
killing one and wounding four. Matters 
grew still more serious, and a company 
of regular troops, under Major Hartz, 
was hurried to the Monon station. Under 
their protection, several trains were 
moved. This infuriated the mob, which, 
after exhausting every form of insult, 
began to shower the soldiers with missiles 
of every description. The men remained 
unmoved, awaiting orders. Emboldened 
by this apparent timidity, their assailants, 
who now numbered fully three thousand, 
made a wild rush, intending to overwhelm 
the compact company in blue. Major 
Hartz gave a sharp command, and the 
magazine rifles spurted fire into the yell- 
ing mob, drilling it through and through 
with bullets, and strewing the ground 
with dead. 

Coincidently with these events, Judge 
Grosscup delivered a charge to a special 
Federal Grand Jury, which at once found 
indictments against Debs and three of his 
associates, the charge being one of con- 
spiracy under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law of 1890. On July t1oth, the four 
men were arrested and gave bail in 
$10,000 each. On July 17th, the same 
men were brought before Judge Woods 
and charged with contempt of court, in 
having disobeyed the injunction of July 
2d. They refused to give bail upon this 
charge, and were sent to prison under 
guard. 

This swift and stern action of the Fed- 
eral Government broke the backbone of 
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the strike, as Mr. Debs himself afterwards 
admitted. The movement had spread 
over twenty-seven States and Territories 
and had affected the operations of 125,000 
miles of railway. But everywhere it was 
dealt with in the same energetic manner 
wherever it obstructed the service of the 
mails; and after the arrest of Mr. Debs 
it died speedily away. On July 20th— 
less than a month after the general strike 
began—the United States troops left 
Chicago, their presence being no longer 
needed there.* 

In the opinion of the Governor of 
Illinois, Mr. John P. Altgeld, their pres- 
ence there had never been required. Mr. 

















GOVERNOR ALTGELD 


Altgeld was a Democrat of the Populistic 
type. In appearance, he resembled a 
typical German Anarchist—fanatical and 
intense. He had just pardoned the An- 
archists who were sentenced to imprison- 
ment at the time of the Haymarket 
murders in 1886.+ His sympathies were 
undoubtedly with the strikers, and he felt, 
with some reason, that the presence of 
Federal troops was essentially provoca- 
tive. He read over the Fourth Section 
of the Constitution, which pledges the 
United States to guarantee each State 
protection against domestic violence “on 
application of the Legislature or of the 
Executive.” As Governor Altgeld inter- 


*The strike, as a whole, ended on August 3d. 
tSee Tue BookMAN for March, pp. 42, 43. 


preted that section, it meant that United 
States troops may be sent into a State 
only upon application of the Legislature 
or of the Executive. He, therefore, im- 
mediately after the arrival of the troops 
in Chicago, telegraphed the President 
that they were not needed: 


“Waiving all question of courtesy, I will say 
that the State of Illinois is not only able to 
take care of itself, but it stands ready to-day 
to furnish the Federal Government any assist- 
ance it may need elsewhere. . As Gov- 
ernor . . . 1 protest . . . and ask the im- 
mediate withdrawal of Federal troops from 
active duty in the State.’ 


But Governor Altgeld had missed the 
point involved in the despatch of troops. 
These had not been sent to protect the 
State from “domestic violence,” but to 
guard the property of the United States, 
to prevent obstruction of the United 
States mails, and to enforce the judg- 
ments of the United States courts as 
against illegal combinations. Authority 
for this was found in the law of April 20, 
1871.* The President answered Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, explaining the matter very 
briefly ; only to receive another and very 
long despatch, arguing about the rela- 
tions of State and Federal authority, and 
still missing the point as completely as 
before. To this second telegram, Mr. 
Cleveland sent (July 6th) a short re- 
sponse which ended the discussion : 


“While I am still persuaded that I have 
neither transcended my authority or duty in the 
emergency that confronts us, it seems to me 
that in this hour of danger and public distress, 
discussion may well give way to active efforts 
on the part of all in authority to restore 
obedience to law and to protect life and prop- 
erty.” 


Mr. Cleveland’s course in sending 

*“Tn all cases where insurrection, domestic 
violence, . . . or conspiracies in any State 
shall so obstruct or hinder the execution of the 
laws thereof and of the United States, ... 
or whenever any such insurrection, violence, 
. . . OF conspiracy shall oppose or obstruct 
the laws of the United States or the due exe- 
cution thereof, . . . it shall be lawful for 
the President and it shall be his duty to take 
such measures by the employment of . . . the 
land or naval forces of the United States . . . 
as he may deem necessary for the suppression 
of such insurrection.” 
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troops to Chicago, and in using the army 
elsewhere to prevent obstruction of the 
mail-routes, was, on the whole, generally 
approved by public opinion and by Con- 
gress. A great deal of the comment made 
upon it was, however, based upon a mis- 
apprehension of the facts. Many per- 
sons then imagined, and many still be- 
lieve, that the President put a new and 
bold construction upon his own powers, 
and that in consequence the functions of 
the Executive were by his action sub- 
stantially enlarged. Such, however, was 
not the case. He was merely doing what 
he was empowered and even required to 
do by statute—a statute originally enacted 
under President Grant, and aimed at that 
time at the Ku Klux Klan. Hence both 
the States’ Rights Democrats, like Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, who condemned him, and 
the advocates of centralisation, who ap- 
plauded him, did so with insufficient 
knowledge. If he deserved praise at all, 
it was not because of a new precedent 
which he established, for he established 
none; but for his courage in using, 
through a sense of duty, his statutory 
powers in a way that was certain to in- 
tensify the hatred of him which had by 
this time come to be almost a religion in 
the Western States. 

The really serious constitutional ques- 
tion which the strike of 1894 brought into 
vivid prominence concerned the judiciary 
instead of the executive. “Government 
by injunction” was the phrase that now 
came into general use. The Interstate 
Commerce Law of 1887, and the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law of 1890, had both 
been framed with a view to checking the 
power of the corporations. Clever law- 
yers, however, had most ingeniously con- 
verted these two acts into instruments to 
protect the railway corporations against 
attack. If an engineer left his post, or if 
the crew of a train deserted it, that was 
held to be conspiracy in restraint of com- 
merce. A United States Circuit Court 
had issued a “blanket” injunction against 
all the employés of the Northern Pacific 
Road, forbidding them to strike. In the 
case of Mr. Debs and his associates, they 
had been enjoined from inciting men to 
strike. On December 14th, they were 
brought before Judge Woods in Chicago 
and sentenced—Debs to six months’ im- 


prisonment and the others to three months 
—for contempt of court. This extension 
of the enjoining power was contrary to the 
whole spirit and practice of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence as hitherto understood. 
By means of it a judge defined in ad- 
vance the nature of an offence, and by 
injunction forbade the commission of it 
by certain specified persons. If they 
disobeyed the injunction, they were 
brought before the judge and fined or 
imprisoned, not directly for the act per- 
formed, but for contempt of court. In 
this way, the judge became also the ac- 
cuser, and the offender lost the right of a 
jury trial. Many of the most conserva- 
tive publicists in the East were stirred 
by this alarming stretch of the judicial 
power. As to Mr. Debs, the principle at 
issue was admirably summed up in these 
words : 


“If Debs has been violating law, let him be 
indicted, tried by a jury, and punished. Let 
him not be made the victim of an untenable 
court order and deprived of his liberty entirely 
within the discretion of a judge. . . . If the 
precedent now established is to stand, there is 
no limit to the power which the judiciary may 
establish over the citizen.’’* 


The action of Judge Woods in sen- 
tencing Debs was, however, sustained by 
a unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court handed down on May 27, 1895, and 
he served his term in prison. It is to be 
noted, however, that the indictments for 
conspiracy found against him in legal 
form by a Federal Grand Jury were dis- 
missed. The report of a Commission 
appointed by President Clevelandt to in- 
vestigate the origin of the great strike was 
also full of deep significance. The Com- 
mission found in the Railway Managers’ 
Association an example of “the persistent 
and shrewdly devised plans of corpora- 
tions to overreach their limitations and 
to usurp indirectly powers and rights not 
contemplated in their charters.” It was 
found that neither the Railway Union, 
nor in fact any general combination of 


*Springheld Republican, quoted by Andrews 
op. cit. p. 342. 

tIn July, 1894. The members of this Com- 
mission were Carroll D. Wright of Massa- 
chusetts, John D. Kernan of New York, and 
Nicholas E. Worthington of Illinois. See the 


President’s message of December 3, 1804. 
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railway employés, had been planned, until 
the railway managers had set the ex- 
ample. In the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, the evils of intensive combination 
must in the end be met by government 
control of such corporations as have a 
public character. The report was widely 
read, and its unquestioned facts and dis- 
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selves upon the minds of thousands. 
More and more was it becoming evident 
that the proper form of resistance to the 
glacier-like power of consolidated capital, 
was not through strikes or other efforts 
of voluntary associations, but rather 
through the Federal Government itself, 
using all its latent and immense resources 


passionate deductions impressed them- to protect its citizens impartially. 


FROM THE BOOK OF LOVE 
My Love, your body is a shrine for me, 
Your eyes the altar lights that shine for me, 

That dome your forehead and the floor your feet, 
Your fragrant breath the bread and wine for me 


The velvet petals of your hand are light 
As lily leaves; I feel them in the night 

In soft caress within my answering hand— 
O hold me close, white flowers of my delight! 


Your voice is vibrant with a mystic spell 
Learned in the ages ere Atlantis fell 

From Masters deep in ancient wonder-lore— 
Forgotten, but your soul remembers well. 


You are the dream between Love’s day and night; 
In your strange being Love’s extremes unite: 
The still white prayer of passions purified, 


The music of the senses in delight. 
Elsa Barker. 
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EIGHT BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I. 


Smiwney Low’s “THe GOVERNANCE OF 
ENGLAND.”’* 


It is venturesome, to say the least, for 
a new writer on the English constitution 
so to indicate the method and scope of 
his inquiry as to challenge comparison 
with the classic work of Walter Bagehot. 
The latter’s aim, when he wrote forty 
years ago, was to set free the spirit of the 
constitution from the mass of fiction and 
obsolete theory which enveloped it ; more 
particularly, to contrast the efficient, 
working part of the constitution with the 
ceremonious, dignified part. Moreover, 
Bagehot, substituting for the worn anal- 
ogy of a mechanical structure that of a 
living organism, essayed to represent, in- 
deed, to picture in a lifelike manner, the 
constitution at a certain period of its de- 
velopment, the culmination of the 
Palmerstonian era in 1865; nor, beyond 
the declaration of a few great principles, 
was he eager to forecast the course of 
constitutional evolution, in view of cer- 
tain great political changes which had not 
then manifested their true character. In 
the introduction to the second edition of 
his book he noted the changed aspects 
which so short a time as seven years had 
witnessed—a retrospect which narrowed 
his range of prophecy and increased his 
caution. 

Mr. Low in effect proposes to do for 
the constitution of to-day what Bagehot 
did for it as it was forty years ago; that 
is, to observe where fiction and false 
theory still obscure the working spirit and 
practical trend, and to describe such new 
features of constitutional practice as may 
have since appeared. As an implicit be- 
liever in the sufficiency of the master’s 
method, he wishes to apply it to the period 
extending from 1865 to 1905. 

It is but fair to say that, while he has 
found little of striking importance which 

*The Governance of England. By Sidney 
Low, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, late 
Lecturer on History at King’s College, London. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


had not been recorded, or at least sug- 
gested, by his great predecessor, he has 
found enough to justify his book. Some 
of his chapters, it is true, are little more 
than clever elaborations of what had 
already been succinctly and memorably 
said. If his views of the cabinet, the mon- 
archy and the House of Commons be 
considered, the reader will find in Bage- 
hot many of the notions which Mr. Low 
seems to regard as discoveries ; and when 
the latter defines important terms—a 
difficult thing to do when the term stands 
for part of a living, changing growth— 
it will generally be found that the greater 
writer's guarded formulas, with their 
wider margins reserved for a hinterland 
of disconcerting exceptions, were not 
only justified at the time, but can be justi- 
fied to-day. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Low’s idea of the cabinet, which is pre- 
sumably intended to supersede the vari- 
ous preceding definitions. Bagehot looked 
upon it as a committee of the legislative 
body selected to be the executive body. 
This definition made forty years ago 
better fits the facts than that of Mr. Low, 
who considers the cabinet to be a com- 
mittee selected by one member of one 
party in parliament from among other 
members of the same party. Let us apply 
this to the last cabinet of Lord Salisbury, 
keeping in mind the author’s intention to 
discard the point of view of the mere 
legalist and constitutionalist and to choose 
that of the practical observer, seeking to 
penetrate below the surface to the heart 
of things. Who, then, “selected” Mr. 
Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary? 
From what party was he selected? It 
would be idle to characterise Lord Salis- 
bury’s nomination of Mr. Chamberlain as 
a choice, a real selection, no less than it 
would be so to characterise Premier Bal- 
four’s nomination of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
son as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Both were unusual administrative neces- 
sities, forced upon the leader of the gov- 
ernment by the importance of a statesman 
belonging to a third political party who 
broke in upon the traditional dualism of 
opinion, and who even now are ready to 
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desert the Conservatives if the original 
terms of the compact are violated. I con- 
sider this the best possible example, be- 
cause Mr. Low has earnestly attempted 
to improve upon current definitions of the 
cabinet. 

Nor is he more fortunate in discussing 
the “inner ring” of ministers by whom 
he thinks the prestige and authority of 
the other members of the cabinet have in 
recent years been absorbed. When was 
there not an inner ring of British 
royal advisers during the last two 
centuries? Is it not both natural 
and inevitable that among a ministry of 
twenty members three or four should be 
pre-eminent, and that among these latter 
the official head may not sometimes be 
the real one? The name of Mr. Cham- 
berlain may again be mentioned to illus- 
trate not only the potency of the inner 
ring, which is no discovery at all, as Mr. 
Low would have us believe, but also the 
rivalry, if not the dominance for a time, 
of a nominal subordinate within the cab- 
inet—a dominance resting upon an out- 
side electoral influence stronger than the 
party majority in the legislature. 

One does not need to be told at this 
late day that the cabinet and the House 
have won almost complete control of. the 
administration ; but it would be interest- 
ing, if there were space, to trace the 
strange and devious process by which this 
has been accomplished. Not as a thief 
in the night, but openly armed, rather, 
with a system of decorous and deferential 
apologies made in the public interest, 
powerful ministers and cliques have 
almost shorn the crown of its ancient 
prerogatives. And they blundered before 
they robbed. They not only said one 
thing while meaning another, but they 
started the development of the existing 
constitutional ordcr while aiming at a to- 
tally different one. Their working lan- 
guage and expedients have been shunned 
in public documents as if they were sym- 
bols of treason. It was not until 1878 
that the words “prime minister,” and not 
until 1900 that the word “cabinet,” ap- 
peared in an official record. 

Mr. Low has the substantial merit of 
pointing out the errors of those prophets 
who foretold the cheapening of English 
political leadership by enfranchisement of 


the masses. In this respect Bagehot and 
other constitutional writers since his time 
were wrong. The electorate still prefer 
to intrust large politics to those who are 
highly placed by birth, character and for- 
tune; nor do the Liberal party in this 
respect differ noticeably from their Con- 
servative opponents. During the last half 
century, however, the progress of science 
and art and the influence of literature 
have made the parliamentary life less ex- 
clusive and relatively less important, so 
that politics is now broadened and refined 
by the genius and culture which come 
with increasing value to the help of states- 
manship. Especially interesting are Mr. 
Low’s suggestions for improving the 
House of Lords by a liberal representa- 
tion of literature, science and art. Con- 
cerning the problems of imperial federa- 
tion and the constitutional relations to be 
developed between Great Britain and her 
colonies this book contains some interest- 
ing speculations on lines already familiar 
to the political student. There can be 
little but praise for the author’s literary 
style. It is easy, strong and clear, with 
a light touch and aptness of allusion that 
never detract from the weighty theme. 
John William Russell. 


II. 


THe MyTHoLtocy oF THE ANCIENT 
CELTs.* 


In the reconstruction of the religions 
of the culture-nations of Europe, scant 
attention has thus far been paid to the 
mythology of the Slavs and of the Celts. 
In the case of the former people this is 
not strange, since the material is so 
meagre and the religious and literary in- 
fluence which they exercised on Europe 
is so slight that their faith has attracted 
but few investigators. Far different is 
it with the Celts; for in Britain, Ireland 
and Gaul once reigned a host of gods, 
whose forms may still be faintly seen 
through the disguise of saint and king 
to inspire in these latter days the genius 
of Tennyson and of Wagner. Scattered 

*The Mythology of the British Islands: An 
Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, 
and Romance. By Charles Squire. London: 


Blackie and Son. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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in the pages of technical journals, par- 
ticularly of the Revue Celtique, buried 
in the unwieldy, if learned, volumes of 
Rhys, and barred to many readers by the 
foreign garb of the Cours de Littérature 
Celtique of d’Arbois de Jubainville, it has 
hitherto been a task of considerable diffi- 
culty to gain a clear presentment of the 
faith of our Celtic forefathers. This is 
now happily obviated by Charles Squire’s 
Mythology of the British Islands, a book 
written without pretence at learning, but 
simply as a guide for the tyro in Celtic 
lore. 

Passing over with slight mention the 
Gaulish religion, which is known only 
from allusions in the Commentaries of 
Czsar and a few other classical authors, 
supplemented to some extent by the in- 
scriptions which have been discovered in 
Gaul, Mr. Squire confines his attention 
to the great fountainheads of Celtic 
myth—Ireland and Britain. Herein he is 
entirely justified, for Britain, as Cesar 
himself noted, was believed by the Gallic 
druids to have been the parent-land of 
their faith, while Ireland retained its re- 
ligion long after its sister-island had 
bowed before the new Semitic creed. 

Celtic religion as a whole was a nature- 
cult, for it clearly represents the world- 
old struggle between light and darkness 
existing in the Hindu Rig-Veda, the most 
ancient religious record of our race, and 
present still, though dimly, in the legends 
of the Celtic Arthurian cycle. Yet no 
religion is free from an admixture of 
elements which originally were foreign to 
it, and as the Aryans, sweeping down the 
Indian Punjab, conquered the non-Aryan 
Dravidians, only to assimilate portions 
of their faith, so the Celts crushed the 
Iberians, who held the islands before 
them, but adopted phases of the belief of 
the subjugated race. 

In the divine struggle between the 
powers of light and darkness, the former 
are represented by the Tuatha Dé 
Danonn, “the people of the goddess 
Danu,” who may be compared to the 
Greek Demeter, “Mother Earth.” This 
feature of Celtic réligion, which at an 
early stage lays such stress on the all- 
mother, is almost peculiar to this branch 
of the Indo-Germanic family. The 
mother goddess plays but a secondary 


role in the mythology of Greece, while 
in India it is only in the late and perhaps 
Dravidian cult of the ¢aktis, or female 
principles of the gods, that she gains any 
real importance. This phase of Celtic 
belief seems almost Semitic, although it 
is certainly independent in origin, and 
this curious chance analogue between two 
unrelated systems of religion becomes 
still more striking in the case of the 
powers of darkness. The gods of Hades, 
the Fomors, or “folk from under sea,” 
are the children of the goddess Domnu, 
who is curiously like the Babylonian 
Tiamat, the personification of chaos and 
the watery deep. From these two divine 
mothers and their more shadowy lords 
sprang the gods, whose general attributes 
are clear, although different clans applied 
different names to the same gods and 
told slightly varying tales concerning 
them, thus leading to confusion in the 
course of time. This is especially true 
of the later period of the religion, so that 
in the legends of Arthur, himself a solar 
deity, the same god is found serving 
simultaneously on either side under 
different appellations. Into the strug- 
gles of the Celtic divinities it is impossible 
here to go in detail,-yet many an inter- 
esting phase of the development of re- 
ligion may be traced, and more than one 
analogy may be drawn with other systems 
of belief. The author, however, has ex- 
cluded from his book any comparative 
study of the Celtic myths, and this is 
perhaps the one flaw in his admirable 
volume. Take, for example, the “harrow- 
ing of Hell.” In Irish legend the culture- 
hero Cuchulainn, a sun-god, invades Dan 
Scaith, the “shadowy town” of Hades, 
and robs it of its choicest treasures, while 
a similar exploit is performed by the Brit- 
ish solar deities Gwydion and Arthur. 
In gentler mood, and for the winning of 
wisdom, Nachiketas in India, Arda-i 
Viraf in Persia, Odysseus in Greece, and 
Dante in Italy descended to the lower 
world. In Semitic tradition one thinks 
immediately of the conquest of Hell by 
the risen Christ as recorded in the Gospel 
of Nicodemus. 

As in Teutonic mythology, after the 
wars of the gods and all their glory comes 
their fall. The Tuatha Dé Danonn had 


triumphed over the dynasties of Partho- 
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lon, Nemed and the Fir Bolg, but in their 
turn they were forced to yield to the in- 
vasions of the mortal Milesians and 
Fenians. Euhemerised into kings and 
knights: by Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
his fellows, or reduced to Christian saints 
and holy men by the monks of a new and 
hostile creed, the Celtic gods live but as 
pale ghosts in the folk-myths of the Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh peasantry, although 
in one cycle they still retain some measure 
of their pristine greatness, lingering to 
this day in the legends of Arthur, with 
their tales of the Table Round and the 
achievement of the Holy Grail. A book 
which brings together so great a store of 
knowledge on an obscure and fascinating 
subject in so readable a fashion is indeed 
a treasure, and one cannot but praise the 
author for his work. 
Louts H. Gray. 


III. 
Max Norpau’s “MorGanatic.”* 


During the recent discussion of divorce 
in the newspapers, positive statements 
were made that the Church of England 
regarded marriage almost as a sacrament, 
and that therefore there should be no 
divorces ; that if for good reasons a sepa- 
ration of husband and wife occurred, the 
innocent party should accept the hard- 
ships of the situation, living a lonely life 
with Christian fortitude; and that a “re- 
marriage” of either of the parties to a 
divorce should never be solemnised by a 
priest of the English Church, or of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The impression was given by 
some of the clergymen who were inter- 
viewed by the press that the Church of 
England had always entertained the opin- 
ions expressed in these statements. 

At the London diocesan conference 
held in Westminster in June, 1905, the 
Bishop of London stated his reluctance 
to countenancing as a marriage the “re- 
marriage” of the innocent party to a 
divorce, although admitting that such a 
party who, under civil sanction according 
to the English Divorce Act of 1857, had 
been married, should be allowed to par- 


*Morganatic. By Max Nordau. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 





take of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and to enjoy all the privileges of the 
church. His Lordship added: “In my 
opinion, the law which offends the con- 
sciences of so many clergy and laity 
should be amended; what the state has 
done in decreeing a divorce, the state, if 
it wishes, must undo, but the church 
should not be compromised in the matter 
at all; the convenience of the world is one 
thing, the standard and teaching of the 
church is quite another.” 

Yet in spite of this statement of senti- 
ment and conviction, we have seen in- 
stances of the setting aside on a trivial 
pretext of a morganatic wife and her 
children, that her partner might gain an 
advantage or might advantage the state 
by marrying a woman of royal blood. 
Thus the Archbishop of Canterbury offici- 
ated at the wedding of the Duke of Clar- 
ence to his dead brother’s fiancée, Prin- 
cess May of Teck, in spite of the fact that 
the Duke had put away his wife and their 
children that he might contract the sec- 
ond marriage, Queen Victoria approving 
the divorce and making financial pro- 
vision for the divorced morganatic wife. 

Max Nordau, author of Degeneration, 
has written a novel, Morganatic, in 
which he demonstrates that the wife’s 
position should be made absolutely equal 
with that of her husband, even at the ex- 
pense of considerable renunciation by one 
of the parties to the union. In this book 
he emphasises these points: (1) the loose 
morals of certain members of royal fam- 
ilies; (2) the curious fact that women, 
otherwise irreproachable, become un- 
wisely infatuated with princes; and (3) 
the heartburnings, disappointments, and 
misery that may arise from a morganatic 
alliance under existing conditions. 

A German prince is cured of his melan- 
choly by the act of a young pianist, 
daughter of a music-master. It becomes 
necessary for him to marry her, and after 
overcoming his family’s determined oppo- 
sition, she becomes his wife, with the title 
of baroness. Of course, she understood 
that in becoming his lawful wife she was 
not elevated to his rank. Yet after the 
prince’s death the baroness made a long 
struggle for recognition and income to 
which she had no right, and was gradu- 
ally transformed frem an affectionate, 
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prudent, sensible and tactful woman into 
a weak, arrogant, irritable and vindictive 
pretender. Her son Siegfried, who would 
have been a sensible and successful man 
if properly guided, foolishly joined his 
mother in her campaign of arrogant de- 
mand and general offensiveness. Nico- 
line, the natural daughter of a German 
prince, cultivates the musical ability in- 
herited from her mother, a member of an 
opera troupe in a small town, and by 
means of diligent study—aided by beauty, 
wit and a magnificent presence—creates a 
sensation as an operatic vocalist of high 
rank. Meeting her during her student 
days, Siegfried falls in love with Nicoline. 
But he is too weak to profit by her ex- 
ample of independence and industry, and 
his self-love prevents the development of 
character that she justly expects of him. 
He becomes insultingly insistent that he 
be invested with his dead father’s title and 
position, alienates his family, falls a victim 
to flatterers, and after suffering chagrin, 
defeat and financial ruin, enters a mon- 
astery. 

Siegfried’s foolish mother lives beyond 
her means in trying to support a style in 
keeping with her assumed title of prin- 
cess. She succeeds in publishing attacks 
on her husband’s family, which only react 


on herself. She is inveigled into a dam- 
aging political alliance with General 
Boulanger, who appears as General 


Ménard in the story. Finally, after for- 
feiting the respect even of her son and her 
servants, she dies. 

Nicoline, meanwhile, rises to prom- 
inence. Upon the death of her mother’s 
husband (the royal lover having insisted 
upon a marriage to a nonentity pour con- 
server les convenances ), Nicoline success- 
fully demands that her father marry her 
mother, whose simplicity of heart, self- 
renunciation and absorbing love for the 
prince precluded the possibility of her 
ever contemplating making a personal re- 
quest for such simple justice. Nicoline 
is easily the central figure and the best 
character of the novel, and her portrait 
is drawn with elaborate yet delightful 
detail. “ 

A striking character is that of an 
American millionaire, Edwin Mallock 
Gray. It is interesting to learn Nordau’s 
idea of a typical American. He writes: 


Mr. Gray had learned German at Harvard, 
and after the completion of his studies in 
America, had spent two years at German high 
schools, and so spoke German fluently. He was 
possibly about thirty-five, but it was not easy 
to judge his age from his appearance. In re- 
pose he looked older; in animated talk, 
younger. He was a typical American to look 
at; tall, thin, almost lanky in figure, a clean- 
shaven face, his fair hair, sprinkled with grey, 
parted at the side, a massive chin, hard mouth, 
proud, imposing brow, but remarkably soft, 
dreamy brown eyes, which gave his face at 
times an almost paradoxical, gentle expression. 


On short acquaintance, Mr. Gray tries 
to give Nicoline a superb diamond neck- 
lace, as a trifling token of his appreciation 
and his admiration, and without her knowl- 
edge at once commences building a house 
for her in New York. By the time several 
obstacles are surmounted and many diffi- 
culties cleared away with a startling dis- 
play of power, lavish expenditure of 
money and unalterable determination, and 
after Mr. Gray has become successful in 
his suit and has been married to Nicoline, 
the new house is completed, just in time 
for their occupancy on reaching New 
York. 

Nordau expresses no opinions as he 
tells his story; his characters speak for 
themselves. His keen analyses, vigorous 
treatment and frank chronicle of events 
interest the reader deeply, and leave open 
the way to but one logical conclusion as 
to the evil of morganatic alliances. The 
novel would undoubtedly be better were 
it shorter, and were its style more sympa- 
thetic and imaginative. Hesiod told of 
the morganatic alliances of Zeus and his 
daughters in gossipy style and alluring 
phrase. Nordau’s story is a forcible 
presentation of stern facts by an appar- 
ently disinterested observer. 

Albert Warren Ferris. 


IV. 
Lonpon’s “WAR OF THE CLASsEs.’’* 


Whether human or canine, the heroes 
of Jack London’s purely literary works 
are, to use one of his favourite phrases, 
“rampant individualists.” They seem 


*War of the Classes. By Jack London. New © 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
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created for no other purpose than to pro- 
claim the doctrine : 


“Du musst herrschen und gewinnen 
Oder dienen und verlieren, 

Leiden oder triumphieren 
Hammer oder Amboss sein.” 


Whence comes it, then, that the author 
of such forceful and even ferocious types 
should be himself an advocate of social- 
ism? In part, no doubt, the explanation 
may be found in the fact that a vigorous, 
opposition-loving person can most easily 
get all of the latter he wants by taking 
up the championship of some radical so- 
cial doctrine. The true reason probably 
lies deeper than this, however. It was 
one of the London Fabians who coined 
the phrase “intellectual proletariat,” and 
applied it to the younger radicals who 
had won success in literature or the 
learned professions at such a cost of toil 
and struggle that the bitterness of it made 
them socialists. Something of the same 
experience Jack London has had, and it 
is precisely for this reason, doubtless, 
that he is capable on the one hand of por- 
traying so vividly the characteristics 
necessary for victory amid the fiercest 
phases of the struggle for existence, and 
on the other of wishing with all his heart 
for the establishment of ‘‘a new law of 
development” which shall forever super- 
sede the present competitive régime. 

Jack London’s socialistic sympathies 
were patent in his earlier work, The Peo- 
ple of the Abyss. It was a powerful pic- 
ture of the life of the East End of Lon- 
don, a black and white sketch in which 
the black almost entirely predominated. 
His later volume, The War of the Classes, 
is not so much description as an attempt 
at social philosophy, or rather at a popu- 
lar version of Marxian philosophy 
brought down to date and illustrated by 
references to contemporary radical move- 
ments chiefly in the United States, but 
also to a less extent in foreign countries. 
From this point of view are discussed the 
class struggle, the significance of the 
tramp and the scab, the world crisis to 
be expected when world over-production 
occurs, and the possibility that socialism 
may follow it. It cannot be maintained 
that the War of the Classes presents 





much on these subjects that is novel, 
either in point of fact or of opinion. Lon- 
don himself would hardly make such a 
claim, for fis socialism is decidedly or- 
thodox and his obligation to German au- 
thorities is frankly avowed. The list of 
these authorities, by the way, does not 
seem to include Bernstein, whose criti- 
cism from within the camp of the Genos- 
sen is now very materially modifying 
both their theory and practice. Moreover, 
the War of the Classes suffers consider- 
ably from the fact that it is not a book 
so much as a collection of articles writ- 
ten at various times and apparently with- 
out a definite common purpose beyond 
the general advancement of the socialis- 
tic propaganda. As a consequence it is 
marred somewhat by repetition and lacks 
the coherence and cogency of a logical 
whole. With all these defects, however, 
the War of the Classes is no whit in- 
ferior in the vigour of its style and the 
sweep and rapid movement of its thought 
to any of Jack London’s work. Certainly 
no other American, and probably no Eng- 
lish writer, has produced anything in 
the advocacy of socialism that can com- 
pare with it in forcefulness and literary 
merit. With these qualities in its favour, 
the many inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
of the War of the Classes will hardly 
prevent its attaining that kind of success 
which the author doubtless desires most 
of all, namely, as an effective text-book 
for the socialist propaganda. 

A typical instance of these inaccuracies 
may be found in .the following: ‘‘The 
journalists, the preachers, and the pro- 
fessors are practically of one voice in de- 
claring that there is no such thing as a 
class struggle now going on, much less 
that a class struggle will ever go on in 
the United States” (p. 5). Without 
answering for the journalists and the 
preachers, it may be said that a very ele- 
mentary knowledge of the teaching of so- 
cial science would have prevented the 
outrageous error of the rest of the state- 
ment. The difference between Jack Lon- 
don and the professors on this point is 
that the latter have tried to form some 
reasonably clear concept of social classes 
and then to apply this concept in the 
study of the very complex conditions that 
now exist, whereas London jumping im- 
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mediately to conclusions from his box- 
car study of sociology, seems to assert 
that there are but two social classes, the 
capitalist class and the labouring class, 
both clearly defined, armed cap-a-pie, and 
ready to try conclusions to the death. If 
the situation were so simple, if these 
great protagonists faced each other in 
the United States, fully conscious and 
perfectly organised, there would seem to 
be very little class struggle left to write 
about, considerably less, one would think, 
than if the members of two football 
elevens should become inflamed with a 
simultaneous desire to kill the umpire. 
In this connection it will not do simply to 
quote the number of organised labourers 
in a given country. We must know also 
how many remain unorganised, and what 
is the proportion of the former to the lat- 
ter, together with other facts not devel- 
oped in the War of the Classes. Nor need 
too great significance be attached to the 
socialist vote in 1904 “of 435,000—an in- 
crease of nearly 400 per cent. in four 
years” (p. x). Percentages worked out 
on small bases are often surprising, as in 
the case of the criminality of the Persian 
population of Philadelphia, which was 
found to be 300 per cent., a truly astound- 
ing result until a more careful study of 
the table containing this figure revealed 
the fact that there was but one Persian in 
the city and that he had been convicted 
three times within the year for petty 
theft. Even taking the exaggerated 
figure given later (p. 25) of 450,000 so- 
cialist voters in 1904, this would be but 
slightly over three per cent. of the total 
popular vote of that year. Surely here 
is a fact at least worth consideration, for, 
after all, the thing that most needs ex- 
planation is not that the socialist strength 
in the United States is what it is, but why 
it is so vastly inferior in comparison with 
the strength of the same movement in the 
principal countries of Europe. If it be 
replied that the author’s purpose was 
merely to call attention to the recent 
growth of the party in this country, one 
may be pardoned for remarking that the 
phenomenon is im nowise particularly 
exceptional. An even more remarkable 
percentage of growth can be figured out 
for the Greenbackers between 1876 and 
1880. As in the case of that party, social- 


ism also may be side-tracked indefinitely 
in consequence of the espousal by one or 
both of the two great parties of certain of 
its doctrines, such as municipal owner- 
ship, nationalisation of telegraphs, rail- 
roads, etc. Moreover, occasional failures, 
which are practically certain to occur in 
experimenting with state ownership, may 
lead to alternations of reaction. One must 
admit, therefore, that the exulting faith 
in the continuous and rapid growth of the 
socialistic party which Mr. London bases 
upon its recent increase is perhaps too 
sanguine. 

In dealing with the tramp, which term 
is made very unjustly to include all kinds 
of out-of-works, Mr. London seems hope- 
lessly involved in the sophistry commonly 
known to economists as the “lump of 
labour” fallacy. There is also great con- 
fusion as to the degree of potential labour 
efficiency among the unemployed, which 
on one page would seem to be considered 
little below that of the more fortunate 
possessors of jobs, while on another its 
actual inferiority is clearly presented. It 
is very difficult to grant unqualifiedly the 
contention that “Under the present sys- 
tem, if the weakest and least fit were as 
strong and fit as the best, and the best 
were correspondingly stronger and fitter, 
the same condition [i. e., of unemploy- 
ment] would obtain” (p. 78). Consider- 
ing this statement in connection with the 
many striking facts and figures later pre- 
sented to show the recent world-wide 
growth of capital, a pretty good non 
sequitur can be made out, for this vast 
mass of capital must use labour in the 
processes of production. With labour 
efficiency increased, with expanding cap- 
ital demanding its services, and assum- 
ing further, as may fairly be done, a 
continued progress of invention, there is 
every reason to believe that both the rate 
of interest and wages would increase 
and that the amount of unemployment 
would decrease. No confusion with re- 
gard to the law of diminishing returns, 
which is so often falsely applied histori- 
cally, would seem to shake this conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. London’s treatment of the scab is 
subject to the same constant and appar- 
ently unconscious shifting of ideas which 
makes his discussion of the tramp so 
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baffling. A scab, he defines, as “one who 
gives more value for the same price than 
another.” Obviously this formula is vague 
enough and general enough to cover both 
buyers and sellers either of commodities 
or labour wherever any element of com- 
petition enters. Consequently, Mr. Lon- 
don finds it easy to stretch his elastic 
definition until it enwraps the whole eco- 
nomic universe, barring only Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the King of England, and certain 
other “non-scabs,” royal and otherwise. 
The amazing part of the whole process is 
that whereby the opprobrium attached to 
the scab in the ordinary sense of that 
word is transferred to all the world ex- 
cepting the persons above mentioned. It 
would be quite as easy and rather more 
obvious from a non-socialistic point of 
view to employ the same line of argu- 
ment to whitewash the scab, little as men 
of that type may deserve the admiration 
which President Eliot for one seems in- 
clined to lavish upon them. The defects 
of Mr. London’s method of procedure are 
pretty evident when on the same page 
(145) he speaks of the good fortune of 
the United States in possessing condi- 
tions which enable her to be the “colossal 
scab” among nations, and in the next 
paragraph adds: “It is not good to give 
most for least, not good to be a scab.” In 
spite of the shifty logic which character- 
ises this part of his book, however, Mr. 
London is to be praised for the frankness 
with which he discusses the attitude of 
employers and labourers toward the use 
of the machinery of the state in settling 
strikes, and also the matter of the mem- 
bership of union men in the militia. 

The discussion of the future of indus- 
trial society which is taken up under the 
rather enigmatic title of “The Question 
of the Maximum,” is chiefly significant 
because of the admission, doubtless sug- 
gested by Mr. Ghent, that instead of so- 
cialism, some form of industrial oli- 
garchy may be the goal to which certain 
nations are tending. In the opinion of 
Mr. London this is particularly liable to 
occur when an old manufacturing coun- 
try loses its foreign trade. Why should 
a commercial oligarchy which has been 
conquered in the strife for the world’s 
markets be more likely to beat off the at- 
tacks of socialism than a dominant com- 


mercial obligarchy in a dominant com- 
mercial country? And finally one may 
ask: Are the possibilities of social evolu- 
tion so meagre that these two alternatives 
exhaust them ? 

Not the least interesting part of the 
War of the Classes is Mr. London’s per- 
sonal confession of “How I became a So- 
cialist.” The story is frankness itself, 
with a touch now and then of self-con- 
sciousness that comes as a decided sur- 
prise from one of so vigorous a character. 
There is in, too, quite a little of the note 
of finality, not to say cocksureness, that 
are so characteristic of Ruskin and Tol- 
stoy. But before the writer’s burning so- 
cial sympathy all criticism ceases and ad- 
miration alone speaks. 

Robert C. Brooks, 


V. 


Maurice Hewtett’s “THE Foor 
ERRANT.”’* 


Mr. Hewlett, deserting his chosen field 
of medizval adventure, has laid the scene 
of his last book in eighteenth-century 
Italy ; and though the period is evidently 
less familiar to him, and in some ways 
less adapted as a background to his 
figure-painting, the novel shows, on the 
whole, an advance over its predecessors. 

This advance is displayed in a greater 
distinctness of characterisation. The ab- 
surdly chivalrous, credulous, charming 
young Englishman, whose autobiography 
Mr. Hewlett affects to set down, manages 
to keep his personality before the reader 
through the whole succession of serio- 
comic adventures in which he is involved. 
The heroine, too, while on the whole less 
vivid, and certainly less interesting, de- 
taches herself with a semblance of reality 
from the impersonal phalanx of Mr. 
Hewlett’s earlier leading ladies, of whose 
carnal charms one has been told in so 
many more or less similar pages that even 
these much-emphasised attributes are 
blurred into a kind of composite portrait, 
while their moral idiosyncrasies fail to 
leave any impression at all. Virginia 
Strozzi, young Francis Strelley’s hand- 


*The Fool Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 




















maiden and worshipper, rescued by him 
from the gutter, and exalted to be a 
sharer in all the incidents of his chequered 
career, stands before the reader with a 
certain definiteness of outline, marred 
only by an occasional reversion to type. 
She starts out, for instance, thin to emaci- 
ation, and pale to the point of evanes- 
cence; but as the novelist warms to his 
subject (and Mr. Hewlett is nothing if 
not warm) she grows into the “high- 
bosomed beauty” with whom his pen 
habitually consorts, and surprises the 
reader by an unexplained accession of 
embonpoint and complexion. As she and 
her companion are subjected to almost 
continuous hardships, physical and men- 
tal, and for a great part of the time are 
engaged in hard manual labour on an 
insufficient diet, one can only assume that 
Mr. Hewlett, bored by the company of a 
thin girl with no colour, has let his im- 
agination momentarily stray to more con- 
genial society. 

This is not a serious charge; but it 
leads up to one which may be made with 
more emphasis. It is, precisely, that Mr. 
Hewlett’s own tendency to emphasise 
makes him bear somewhat too heavily on 
the brittle surface of eighteenth-century 
manners. Much commerce with the noisy 
middle ages has given him a stentorian 
voice and an earth-shaking tread. He has 
forgotten that it was characteristic of the 
setie-cento to roar as gently as any suck- 
ing-dove. And this observation leads up 
to the real defect—as it has appeared to 
one reader—in his drawing of Virginia 
Strozzi. He has desired to depict her as 
a creature with undeveloped powers of 
expression, consumed by an inner inten- 
sity of emotion that occasionally flames 
out through her impassive exterior. So 
far, so good ; the type is picturesque, and 
Goethe has set up an enduring model of 
it in Mignon. But it has betrayed Mr. 
Hewlett into greater indulgence of his be- 
setting foible. If Virginia must be quiet 
and reserved for, say, a dozen pages, 
then, by the god of noise, she shall make 
up for it on the thirteenth. And make 
up for it she does. Mr. Hewlett is there 
to see that she gets her opportunity. 
Some of the passages in which she gives 
way to her feelings read like a realistic 
description of an attack of hydrophobia: 
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one longs to hurry off poor Strelley to the 
nearest Pasteur Institute. 

Well, it may be argued, if Mr. Hewlett 
had such a character in mind, why should 
he be criticised for daring to give it full 
expression? Only for the old familiar 
reason—that art is limited, is a compro- 
mise, a perpetual process of rejection and 
elision. In the case of the novelist who 
lays his scene in a bygone century, this 
fact is the more insistently present be- 
cause he is obliged to give his readers a 
picture of the times as well as of the 
characters of his story. This widens his 
canvas, and makes it necessary that every 
stroke should be subordinated to the 
effect of the mass. The individual char- 
acters become, in this connection, parts 
of the general composition : each must do 
duty as a mere line in the general por- 
trait. And it is in conveying this syn- 
thesised image of the middle ages that 
Mr. Hewlett’s talent has served him so 
well. His ranting, roaring personalities 
have served to build up a general impres- 
sion of tumult and disorder, which is pre- 
cisely the effect left on the modern mind 
by any reading of medizval history. 

The eighteenth-century, on the other 
hand, was all in muances. Colours had 
paled, voices been lowered, convictions 
subdued: in Italy especially, if one may 
trust the social records of the day, people 
lived au jour le jour, taking pain and 
pleasure lightly, and without much sense 
of the moral issue. Virginia Strozzi 
might have followed her hero as faith- 
fully, but she would not have stormed at 
him so loudly. Above all, it may be 
doubted if she would have sacrificed her- 
self to the extent of going through a mock 
marriage (which he took for a real one), 
in order not to be a burden on him when 
he came into his fortune and estate. Such 
far-sighted altruism savours of the ro- 
mantic northern races: beneath a hot sun 
there is less weighing of remote con- 
tingencies. 

So also with Mr. Hewlett’s villainous 
Capuchin friar, one of the most effect- 
ively drawn figures in the book. Fra 
Palamone is admirably truculent; but 
does he not even antedate Boccaccio? 
The Cavaliere Aquamorta certainly roars 
and threatens louder than his infamous 
prototype: the biggest bullies of the 
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eighteenth century made their way by 
adroitness rather than by bluster. Still, 
Fra Palamone might well stand as a 
probable exception, if the learned Doctor 
Lanfranchi’s voice were not pitched to 
the same bellow, and his table-manners of 
the same carnivorous order. When two 
persons so divergent speak in the same 
tone, one suspects that the voice is Mr. 
Hewlett’s. Let the reader, for justifica- 
tion of this criticism, turn to any of the 
delightful memoirs in which the daily 
life of the Italy of that period has been 
so variously depicted. Let him search 
through the amiable Goldoni, the pungent 
de Brosses, the peppery Carlo Gozzi, the 
unqualifiable Casanova, for any signs of 
extreme vehemence and primitive inten- 
sity of feeling. Let him—if he can!— 
follow the desultory trail of Venetian 
love-adventures in Lorenzo da Ponte’s 
introuvable recollections; let him study 
the family life of the day in Ippolito 
Nievo’s remarkable ‘‘Confessioni,”’ or ob- 
serve the eighteenth century on stilts in 
the pompous pages of Alfieri’s memoirs: 
the total impression remains one of 
vivacity, elegance, good-humour, rather 
than of deep passion and gloomy violence. 

Not that Mr. Hewlett’s book is gloomy. 
He is too conscientious an artist not to 
have “reconstituted” his background with 
all possible care, and to have got the ut- 
most attainable effect from the familiar 
properties of the period—strolling play- 
ers, rhyming abbés, ruffling gallants, 
village fairs and carouses, the pleasures 
of the casino and the ridotto. (Even 
here—out of pure pedantry—one might 
open a parenthesis to ask if, at that 
period, the Paterini were still heard of, 
if theart-loving traveller,as he approached 
Florence, thought first of seeing Brunel- 
leschi’s dome and Giotto’s tower, and if 
the cognoscenti discussed the technique 
of Fra Angelico and Mantagna?) 

It is only when Mr. Hewlett sets his 
characters in motion that they clash with 
their frivolous background, and seem to 
have come out of Cellini rather than out 
of Gozzi or Goldoni. One feels as if 
there would not have been a bit of Venice 
gtass or of Bologna pottery left whole, 
after Lanfranchi and Palamone had 
butted and slashed their way through the 
land. And this impression is, in the last 


analysis, a tribute to Mr. Hewlett’s 
powers of realism. Mr. Henry James 
once said that the French novelists of the 
realistic school could render with inim- 
itable vividness any impression received 
through the so-called “five senses” —any- 
thing that could be heard, seen, smelt, 
touched or tasted. The same may be said 
of Mr. Hewlett; and it is no light praise. 
One could not now revert to the psycho- 
logical novel of the eighteenth century, 
with its action suspended in the void. 
Fiction has been enlarged by maling the 
background a part of the action, and it 
is only when the stage-setting fails to 
merge with the drama that its details be- 
come importunate. This is by no means 
the case with Mr. Hewlett: he gets ad- 
mirable effects out of his. sensuous im- 
pressionability—the chapter called “The 
Tower of the Flies,” in Richard Y ea-and- 
Nay, is there to prove what he can 
achieve in this direction. It is on the 
other side that he pays the penalty: by 
tending to make his characters too purely 
physiological, reducing them to mere 
bundles of sensation. Civilisation has 
produced differentiation: human nature 
is still a bundle of sensations, but of a 
more complex order. And for this reason 
one reverts, in the end, to Mr. Hewlett’s 
hero. Young Strelley, with his Quixot- 
ism, his gullibility, his courage, gaiety 
and comic resignation to ill-luck, is cer- 
tainly the most successful figure in the 
book; and the series of mischance into 
which he is plunged show how readily 
Mr. Hewlett is able, when he chooses, to 
depart from the somewhat rudimentary 
psychology of his earlier volumes. Strel- 
ley is interesting, in the first place, be- 
cause the incidents which befall him—and 
very entertaining some of them are— 
spring from his own character, and his 
puzzled contact with another race; and 
secondly, because, sentimentalist as he is, 
he sees something in life beyond the love- 
adventure on which Mr. Hewlett’s other 
heroes have always been persistently bent. 
He has general ideas, conceptions of con- 
duct, a fine, gallant view of the world; 
and the inconsistencies tempering his 
high theories give the requisite touch of 
charm to his character. 

Mr. Hewlett, in short, not satisfied, like 
most novelists of incident, to set a group 











of marionettes in lively motion, has tried 
to draw real people, whose good and bad 
fortunes spring from their character and 
their attitude toward life ; and has proved, 
by the charm and animation of his tale, 
that imagination and a sense of style need 
not, under favourable circumstances, seri- 
ously interfere with the writing of a good 
novel. 


Edith Wharton. 


VI. 


VINCENT HArRPER’s “THE MORTGAGE ON 
THE BRAIN.”* 


The phenomenon of “double” or “alter- 
nating consciousness” has been observed 
by physicians for many years, and has 
continued to be more or less a mystery. 
In 1877, Legrand du Saulle of Paris, in 
his Etude medico-légale sur les épilep- 
tiques, recounted a case of double con- 
sciousness in which the mental alienation 
lasted from several hours, in some attacks, 
to three days, in others, during which 
time the patient travelled long distances, 
often regaining normal consciousness in 
a prison or on a railroad train, when he 
found himself in possession of several 
articles which he had _ unconsciously 
stolen. Dr. Morton Prince of Boston re- 
ported a case of plural personality in the 
person of Miss Beauchamp. This woman 
was a neurasthenic of serious mind, fond 
of books and of study, possessed of an 
old-fashioned New England conscience, 
religious and somewhat morbid, and in- 
clined to sadness and depression. Hyp- 
notic suggestion was of benefit to her. 
When in the somnambulistic state, Dr. 
Morton called her “B 2.” On one occa- 
sion when hypnotised, she did not at all 
recall her experiences in previous hyp- 
noses, and the doctor found he had to 
deal with a third personality, which rap- 
idly developed, and became known as 
“B 3” or “Sally.” “Br” knew nothing 
of the others; “B 2” knew only “B1;” 
while “B 3” knew both “B 1” and “B 2.” 
Sally proved to be full of fun, taking 
life as a joke, and devoting herself to 

*The Mortgage on the Brain. Being the 


Confessions of the late Ethelbert Croft, M.D. 
New York: Doubleday, 


By Vincent Harper. 
Page and Co. 
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amusement, hating church and refusing 
to worry. She cannot read French nor 
write shorthand, as does Miss B.; she is 
never fatigued and never suffers pain. 

For a year Miss B. and Sally alter- 
nated, during hypnosis, and also in Dr. 
Morton’s absence. At times Sally was 
in the ascendancy for periods of several 
days. Sally disliked Miss B., and tor- 
mented her in every way: collecting in- 
sects and snakes (of which Miss B. has 
a horror) and sending them to her in a 
package, unravelling Miss B.’s knitting, 
hiding her postage stamps and shocking 
the decorous Miss B. by obliging her to 
tell falsehoods, as well as to sit with her 
feet on the mantel. 

A number of interesting and curious 
examples of the kind, authentic and elab- 
orate, have been recorded in medical lit- 
erature. These cases for the greater part 
occurred in individuals who had been in 
conditions of exhaustion resulting from 
wasting disease or toxic conditions. A 
thorough, though intricate, study of such 
mental states was made by Sidis and 
Goodhart in their work Multiple Person- 
ality,* in which a most interesting case 
is considered at length. 

Why cannot such a condition be in- 
duced artificially, by the use of drugs and 
hypnosis, in a well person? Why cannot 
a good personality be permanently sub- 
stituted for an evil one, or why cannot 
the attractive and happy Sally be per- 
manently substituted for the tearful and 
soulful Miss B., and then be reformed 
enough to make her a proper member of 
society? Such questions have undoubt- 
edly occurred to writers possessed of im- 
agination, as well as to experimental 
psychologists. Speculation in this realm 
of fancy has resulted in the novel The 
Mortgage on the Brain. 

The mortgage is supposed to be held 
by ignorance and superstition. The 
author invades the fields of metaphysics 
and religion, and formulates new theories 
respecting life, giving to the terms 
“mind,” “thought” and “spirit” new 
values. Personality is treated as a chem- 
ical compound might be treated in a test 
tube ; for with the aid of mental reagents 
it is broken up, and new combinations 
are made. As the author phrases it, 

*See Tue Bookman for April, p. 185. 
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“Humanity finds a way of escape from 
the tyrant Personality.” The principles 
underlying the present orthodox teaching 
with respect to self and moral responsi- 
bility are shown to be absolutely false. 
These startling assertions and hypotheses 
are stated in the course of an interesting 
love story of a very novel character, pub- 
lished in narrative form as the posthu- 
mous work of Dr. Croft, the London 
physician who figures prominently there- 
in. 

A young English woman, daughter of 
a clergyman and dignitary of the Church 
of England, dignified, gentle, refined, pos- 
sessing great beauty of face and figure, 
endowed with a rich voice, magnetic, 
charming and altogether lovely, is the 
wife of Lord Torbeth. To the horror and 
anguish of her husband and relatives, the 
viscountess is subject to periods of sup- 
posed mental aberration, during which 
she escapes from home, and, under an 
assumed name, has various adventures, 
not only representing herself as un- 
married and misunderstood, and driven 
from home by unfeeling parents, but also 
evincing great voluptuousness and attach- 
ing herself passionately to certain men, 
whom she implores to befriend her. Re- 
turning home after these intervals, the 
viscountess, remembering but dimly her 
escapades, is plunged into excessive re- 
morse. Emerging from the depression, 
the patient resumes her usual manner and 
character, and is Lady Torbeth again for 
a variable period. 

Other medical advisers having failed, 
she is placed by father and husband in the 
hands of Dr. Croft, who is fresh from 
the study of “psycho-therapy,” the new 


methods of “stimulating the cerebral: 


centres secreting the emotions and 
thought-images” by means of “radio- 
energy,” as taught by the great savants, 
Yznaga, de Moulin and Freycinet. 

The problem consists in depriving the 
viscountess of the improper secondary 
personality which possesses her as a re- 
sult of auto-hypnotism, and permanently 
establishing her own noble personality. 
Such a result can be obtained only after 
obliterating her memory and then en- 
dowing her with a new one. Croft offers 
himself for preliminary experiment, at the 
risk of being permanently bereft of mem- 


ory, or of being permanently transformed 
into another person. Through repeated 
hypnotic suggestion by Freycinet, a new 
and entirely different personality, called 
“Edward Templeton,” is formed for him. 
In the company of a Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
burton and their protégée, Gertrude Leigh- 
ton, Templeton travels in Europe. The 
Ashburtons are M. and “Mme. Freycinet, 
and Miss Leighton is Lady Torbeth in 
one of her hypnotic states. A month later, 
Templeton emerges from his hypnosis 
and becomes Croft, in possession of his 
own brain. 

Shortly thereafter, Yzanga and his 
associates, by means of hypnotisation, 
radio-energy and electricity, reduce Croft 
mentally to a child. Memory, will, emo- 
tion, passion, thought, being mere result- 
ants of functional activity in the cells and 
centres of the brain, are dethroned and 
partially abolished. His mind is emptied 
of correlated ideas and left a_ blank. 
Templeton, who had been the hypnotic 
guest, is made the permanent resident in 
the brain vacated by Croft, a resident who 
should no longer act under hypnotic sug- 
gestion, but should be a free agent, in 
thought and action, equipped with a com- 
plete set of memories, principles and 
traits, sufficiently practical to make a man 
of him. 

At this interesting juncture, Temple- 
ton wanders away, accidentally meets 
Gertrude Leighton, and passes two de- 
lirious weeks with her. The lovers are 
recognised by Lady Torbeth’s father, and 
legal proceedings are begun against Croft, 
who is accused of several crimes while 
masquerading as Templeton. He is not 
only arrested, but even confined in an in- 
sane asylum. The tangle, however, is 
unravelled,and Templeton is permanently 
deprived of Croft’s brain, of which its 
owner resumes control. 

In the light of the experiments upon 
Croft, Lady Torbeth is subjected to treat- 
ment, with entire success, Gertrude 
Leighton and her other alternate person- 
alities being permanently exorcised, and 
the mortgage on her brain being can- 
celled. 

The story is almost plausible. It is 
deeply interesting, even thrilling; and 
through it all the reader’s attention is 
riveted on the actors in many startling 
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situations during the rapid action of the 
drama. The novel may be described as a 
mad plunge into the world dimly seen by 
the experimental hypnotists from the 
threshold they have reached. 

Albert Warren Ferris. 


VIL. 


Mr. Benson’s “THe IMAGE IN THE 
SAnp.”’* 


For a considerable number of years Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Robert Hichens have been 
rated among the promising young English 
novelists. This is a distinction that can- 
not in the nature of things be permanent, 
and I can imagine a certain growing rest- 
lessness on the part of readers who have 
faithfully perused the successive books 
of the “coming” men—a half-formed de- 
mand that after ten or fifteen years of 
preparation they yield the fulfilment of 
the promise. Readers of Mr. Hichens’s 
latest book need not be told how admi- 
rably he has met this demand for some- 
thing which would fix him permanently 
in literature. He at least is no longer 
“coming.” He is here, having met his 
obligations fairly. Close on his heels fol- 
lows Mr. Benson with The Image in the 
Sand, and thereby definitely removes him- 
self from the list of the “promising ;” for 
I am confident that after this book no 
one will ever ask anything more of its 
author. 

Mr. Benson is the author of Dodo, and 
it is to that book that we must still return 
for a summary of the qualities that in- 
duced large hopes for his future. In it 
he displayed considerable ingenuity, a 
fresh and telling manner of recording 
certain first-hand observations of 
“smart” English society, and audacious 
cleverness in thrusting a genuine, living 
character between the covers of a novel. 
These are qualities that serve a man well 
in the lighter forms of social satire, and 
through them Mr. Benson has scored 
what successes are to his credit. But 
when it comes to treating a subject like 
that of The Image in the Sand, this equip- 
ment of the minor novelist is not enough. 
Let us credit Mr. Benson with an honest 


*The Image in the Sand. By E F. Benson. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


ambition ; he has tried to do a big thing in 
a big way. That he has failed ludi- 
crously, pathetically, merely marks his 
limitations by proclaiming his total inno- 
cence of the one quality that would make 
success possible. 

For in Mr. Benson’s brain a great void 
is the seat of that faculty, somewhat mis- 
leadingly called “the sense of humour,” 
which | am tempted to denominate the 
novelist’s faculty : the adjustment of char- 
acter to event—the sense of relations, to 
use the acepted phrase. He does not 
even possess, on a lower plane, a sense of 
the ridiculous. Now, when a man with- 
out a sense of humour writes tragedy, he 
is almost always irresistibly funny. And 
tragedy The Image in the Sand certainly 
sets out to be—unless you prefer to call it 
melodrama. Its theme is spiritualism—a 
theme by no means worn threadbare in 
spite of the many poets, from Sophocles 
to Hamlin Garland, who have touched it. 
Indeed, a great novel might well be made 
out of the implications of modern occult- 
ism. But Mr. Benson’s spiritualism is 
the old, old rigmarole of table rappings, 
mystic incantations, darkened cabinets, 
voices of the beloved dead, and the wicked 
“control” of a Mephistophelean ghost, 
Not a single element is there of novelty, 
not a new trick in the entire conjurer’s out- 
fit. To take this sort of thing seriously re- 
quires at the outset a kind of imagination 
in which I confess myself wholly lacking, 
More than this, the machinery of the story 
is clumsy, its progress slow, and its con- 
clusion an absurd evasion of whatever 
problem might conceivably be raised. 
Mr. Benson evokes an elaborate setting 
for the scene in which the evil spirit—an 
ancient Egyptian of ungentlemanly pro- 
clivities—first returns to this world. 
There are pages of description of a desert 
storm, a ruined temple and two common- 
place Englishmen smashing an amulet 
in order to release the spirit of the afore- 
said ungentlemanly Egyptian, who 
straightway exerts his diabolical influ- 
ence over the lovely heroine. It all ought 
to be very thrilling, but it is as unreal as 
anything ever written, and falls far short 
of producing a single thrill. It is, to be 
sure, mildly amusing, but in this direction 
it cannot compare with the climax of the 
story, which is genuinely funny on a large 
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scale. This scene is its own best parody, 
and I shall not lessen the interest of the 
possible reader by attempting to describe 
it. It really makes the book worth while. 

On another score, however, Mr. Ben- 
son deserves anything but good-natured 
applause. It is unpardonable that a man 
who has been following the trade of 
author for so many years should write 
so badly. Whether from carelessness or 
sheer ignorance, the book is a storehouse 
of weak, awkward, slovenly writing. Mr. 
Benson is a gentleman undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the ways of polite society, 
and I am ready to forgive the clumsy 
solecisms in which his dialogue abounds 
on the score of realism; but when he 
writes in his own person I must protest 
against his wanton abuse of his mother 
tongue. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


VIII. 


Tuomas Drxon’s “Tue Lire WortH 
LIvING.”’* 


This “Personal Experience” of Mr. 
Dixon’s, as to the unrivalled advantages 
which Old Tidewater Virginia, “the most 
fascinating spot on our planet,” offers 
the restless, soul-starved home-seeker, 
will furnish delightful, if unpractical and 
upsetting advice for the average soul- 
starved one; and such a Utopian exist- 
ence as he here urges on him, both with 
pen and camera, may justly claim priority 
over all others. Did Mr. Dixon fancy 
that any one would dispute it or that there 
is a single individual now living what he 
calls “the stunted life,” in “a nineteen 
foot slit in a block of scorched mud with 
a brownstone veneer,” who would not 
instantly exchange such an abode for “a 
stately Colonial home . . . on the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay,” compris- 
ing a farm of five hundred acres, “three 
hundred and fifty under cultivation and 
one hundred and fifty in woods . 
eleven horses, six cows, a dozen sheep, 
four bird-dogs, chickens, ducks and 
turkeys . . . a two-acre garden with 
greenhouse . . . an acre of straw- 

*The Life Worth Living. By Thomas Dix- 


on, Jr. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 
$1.20, 


berries, an acre of raspberries and dew- 
berries and two acres in grapes; an old 
orchard and a young one, with all the 
fruits of the temperate climate; and a 
mile water front with full riparian 
rights;” in short, “the ideal spot in 
America for a home all the year round,” 
boasting “perfect healthfulness and secu- 
rity from nuisance,” “the most even tem- 
perature to be found in the East,” as well 
as natural conditions that make “a hot 
land breeze impossible’—if he had the 
wherewithal to do it? In spite of the 
assurance that all this, together with a 
system of waterworks, with windmill for 
power, four bathrooms, a complete system 
of sewerage into tidewater, an acetylene 
gas plant and numerous other improve- 
ments can be had for the price of “a few 
feet of scorched mud and a cement cat- 
yard 19 by 20,” we feel that a dollar or 
two more might not come amiss when 
we inquire into such additional joys as 
“the naphtha launch, two small sailboats, 
three rowboats and a schooner yacht,” 
which this expansive life on a peninsula 
entails. 

Mr. Dixon grows almost fulsome in his 


ecstasy. “We have twenty-five acres 
of . . . oyster grounds in front of our 
home,” he shouts. “The fields are full of 
quail. . . . The waters are full of fish, 


and our baby boy can catch enough for 
dinner within a hundred yards of the 
house. . . 

“We keep a pen full of diamond-back 
terrapin, as we keep a pen of pigs, and 
fatten them on crabs. Crabs and clams 
are so plentiful that they are considered a 
very plebeian diet. . . 

“The spring calls the sportsman as 
loudly as the fall . . . and the shore 
birds . . . come in myriads. . . 

“We have a beautifully curved ‘sand 
beach on the lawn that invites for a bath.” 
And to crown all, “There is no sameness 
anywhere.” 

No capitalist should be without this 
little guide to happiness, but its tempting 
illustrations, easy assumptions and total 
disregard of obstacles make rather sensa- 
tional reading for the rest of us. And 
we of “the herd-groups,” “the rush and 
roar and stupid din,” imprisoned in our 


“living tomb,” to use a few of Mr. Dix- 
on’s vigorous epithets, cannot repress a 
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quiet Aha! when, after the opproebrium 
he heaps on us during a royal banquet on 
board his yacht, we observe him, in the 
closing chapters, stealing back to the “big 
iron and stone-bound hive,” unable to re- 
sist its human call. He has not “ceased 


to care to be great” after all; life is not 
to be quite so self-centred, and, he finally 
concedes, “a man’s full growth will be 
best reached by spending one-third of his 
time in town.” 


G. W. Adams. 





FRANCOIS 


aN 1431, the very year in 
a a which the theologians of 
: ; (mathe University of Panis 
Aan Meacondemned Joan of Arc 
A i \ : oy eee and a ey 
; = agand gave her over to her 
tele = roles: enemies to be burned, the 
first modern poet was born. The story of 
this poet’s life is one of extraordinary in- 
terest both to psychologists and to the 
deeper students of literature. Gaston 
Paris has dealt perhaps too tenderly with 
Villon; he is possibly wrong in believing 
in Villon’s “absolute sincerity” (as he else- 
where says), but he has understood Vil- 
lon and he describes the man and his en- 
vironment as no other writer could have, 
for Paris had every gift required in this 
case, with a training and experience 
scarcely possessed by any other critic of 
our time. 

Save, perhaps, in the eyes of his own 
kinsmen, of rattling blades like himself, of 
innkeepers, gaolers, and trollops, Fran- 
cois Villon cut no great figure. The time, 
place, and manner of his death are un- 
known; but in the archives of-courts of 
justice and in his ever personal verses 
lies the story of his life. About this 
vagabond soul the late Gaston Paris 
has written a work which will rank in 
quality with the world’s great biogra- 
phies. Read this book and you will be so 
close to Villon as almost to grasp hiv 
ragged coat; you will follow him to his 
chosen haunts; you will understand his 
irresistible longings, his passionate envy, 
his short-lived joys, his almost daily sins, 
and his heart-burnings over a lewd and 
squandered life. 

*Francois Villon. 
l’Académie francaise. 










Par Gaston Paris de 
Hachette et Cie. 


VILLON* 


During the whole summer of 1401 
(the year in which the Greater Testament 
was begun), there lay in an underground 
dungeon of the chateau of Meun-on- 
Loire a man held prisoner by Bishop 
Thibaud d’Aussigny. He was a cleric, 
and as such ecclesiastical authorities 
claimed him. But what was his crime? 
A local tradition says that he had robbed 
a church near Meun. Brought to bar, the 
man declared himself to be one Francois 
Villon, Master of Arts of the University 
of Paris, but he warily avoided giving 
further clues. Not long before a crony of 
his, Colin des Cayeux, likewise a clerk, 
arrested for church-robbing and other 
crimes, had been hanged. It may be that 
Villon, having taken a hand in that rob- 
bery, had been lucky enough to escape; 
and then, being penniless, had stolen 
again—no new trick for him—and been 
caught at Baccon, though no one was 
aware of his connection with Colin. 

Whatever the truth may be, those 
were sad months for Villon in “the hard 
prison of Meun.” Alone in the gloom 
of his narrow dungeon, fettered, fed on 
bread and water, he brooded rancorous- 
ly against Bishop Thibaud, who had done 
nothing to lessen his pain. 


A summer long he nourished me 
Upon cold water and dry bread; 

God do by him as he by me, 
Whom passing scurvily he fed.* 


But Scripture bids us pray for our ene- 
mies. “So be it!” says Villon, and he re- 


* This and the metrical translations that fol- 
low are by John Payne. The Poems of Master 
Francois Villon of Paris, London, 1892 
Printed for the Villon Society by private sub- 
scription and for private circulation only. 
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fers to verse 7 of the Psalm cviii., where 
we find this prayer: “Fiant dies ejus 
pauci, et episcopatum ejus accipiat alter.” 

Villon’s main complaint is of the too 
great harshness of his prison; of his in- 
nocence he wisely says not a word. In- 
deed, he owns up to his guilt in verses 
composed not long after his release, and 
assures us that he would not deserve re- 
proach if some generous protector would 
better his fortunes, but “want makes men 
misdo and hunger drives the wolf out 
of the forest.” He would fain believe 
that his ills come from the baleful planet 
Saturn, under which he was born, but he 
makes a poem in which his heart argues 
with his body that the wise man is master 
of his destiny, and he quotes Solomon: 


Homme sage, se dit-il, a puissance 
Sur les planetes et leur influence. 


“Not a word of it do I believe,” retorts 
the body ; “such as they have made me I 
shail remain.” 

At the beginning of his imprisonment 
Villon had contrived to send a ballade to 
the merry throng of poets and roisterers 
amongst whom he enjoyed already both 
love and renown. He tells them how 
he lies within thick walls, where enters no 
flash of lightning, nor whirl of storms. He 
must fast both Sunday and Tuesday. 
After dry bread, not after cakes, he fills 
his bowels with water, jug on jug. He 
crouches, for he has neither table nor 
trestle, but a basket would lift him out. 


Princes and lords aforesaid, young and old, 

Get me the King his letters sealed and scrolled 

And draw me from this: for, God wot 

Even swine, when one squeaks in the butcher’s 
fold, 

Flock around their fellow and do squeak and 
scold. 

Will you all leave poor Villon here to rot? 


No doubt more than one of our poet’s 
friends could have interceded for him 
and got “royal mercy and seals.” At all 
events, in October, 1461, he went free in 
a way that he could not have foreseen 
“On the 22d of July, of that year, Charles 
VII. was ending his wretched life, and 
his son Louis, a refugee near the Duke 
of Burgundy, soon made haste to re- 
enter France. He had himself crowned 


at Rheims, was back in Paris, and short 
ly afterwards was on his way through 
Touraine, the land of Orleans, and other 
provinces. Early in October he was at 
Meun.” 

In accord with a dangerous tradition 
of kings, Louis, on this occasion, freed 
many evil-doers, one of whom was 
Francois Villon. The lettres de rémission, 
or grants of mercy, by which prisoners 
gained their liberty were obtained from 
the chancellery through strong recom- 
mendations, and usually with a stiff fee. 
These grants of mercy are a valuable his- 
torical source, because they contain the 
petition of the supplicant, with the details 
of the crime for which the culprit sought 
pardon. Villon’s brief, in which he, no 
doubt, enumerated and glossed over 
earlier offences in order to avoid a sec- 
ond arrest, is unfortunately lost. But, 
thanks to the discoveries chiefly of 
Messrs. Longnon, Marcel Schwob and 
Gaston Paris, we learn many interesting 
facts that concern the poet’s life. 

Though Villon begins his Greater 
Testament in 1461 with a round number, 
by saying: “In my thirtieth year,” he was 
born in 1431. Sir Walter Besant fancies 
him to have been a tall fellow with a re- 
ceding chin. What we know is that his 
debaucheries and sufferings had blighted 
him, His skin was dark as a mulberry. 
At thirty he looked like an old man. One 
of his lips had been slit by a dagger. His 
teeth were like those of a rake, and his 
body leaner than a chimera. With a 
gloomy smile he says, as he bequeathes 
his body “to our grandmother the earth :” 


Thereof the worms will have small gain; 
Hunger hath worn it many a year. 


Nevertheless, Villon had a sound con- 
stitution, and he makes his will feeling 
himself poor rather in goods than in 
health. Before the diet of bread and 
water at Meun he would have liked to 
put some of his health in pawn. 

In those days names were not always 
handed down from father to son. Our 
poet’s father seems to have had two 
names, “des Loges” and “de Montcor- 
bier.” (Montcorbier, his homestead, was 
a village in the Bourbonnais.) Probably 
this man had come to Paris to make a 
fortune, which he did not find there. “My 
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father was never rich nor yet his grand- 
father, Horace. Poverty follows hard 
upon us ali. On the tombs of my an- 
cestors (God rest their souls) is seen 
neither crown nor sceptre.” Frangois’s 
mother was probably Angevin. For this 
woman, to whom, though he loved her, 
Villon had given many a bitter hour, he 
made a ballade at her request, with which 
to pray Our Lady. It is a touching por- 
trait that we have in this prayer: 


A poor old wife I am, and little worth; 

Nothing I know, nor letter aye could spell. 
In cloister, in the parish of my birth, 

I see heaven limned, with harps and lutes a- 

swell, 

And miscreants seething in a painted hell. 
One doth me fear, the other joy serene: 
Grant I may have the joy, O dear, my queen, 

To whom all sinners lift their heads on high, 
Made whole in faith withouten let or teen. 

In this belief I will to live and die. 


Out of gratitude or shrewdness Fran- 
cois des Loges, or de Montcorbier, took 
the name of his patron, Master Guillaume 
Villon,* who had been to him “sweeter 
than a mother,” who had saved him also 
from many a scrape. Master Guillaume, 
who had thriven, was a doctor of canon 
law, and he dwelt in a house called the 
Red Door in St. Benedict’s cloister, hard 
by the Sorbonne. There this good priest 
died, aged seventy, in 1468. 

The days of Francois de Montcorbier’s 
childhood were sad ones for Paris. In 
1431 the English within the city were 
governing with a heavy hand, feeling 
their rule to be nearing its end. Outside 
Armagnacs and Burgundians looted and 
murdered. Things were no brighter af- 
ter the English had left the capital. The 
King’s ill-paid soldiery laid heavy taxes 
and, half outlaws themselves, gave little 
help against downright robbers. The 
English still appeared from time to time 
at the city gates and stopped provisions 
from getting in. Famine was raging. In 
1438 the Burgess of Paris+ says: “And 
through the raids of the said robbers so 
dear did bread and wine become that few 
got their fill of bread, nor did poor folk 
drink wine or eat flesh unless it was a 


*Francois no doubt pronounced his name 
Vilyon, as is evident from his own rhymes. 
TBourgeois de Paris, a diarist. 
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gift. They ate only turnips and cabbage 
stumps cooked over embers without 
bread, and every night and every day lit- 
tle children and women and men cried 
out, ‘I die! Alas! sweet God, I die of 
hunger and cold.’” In 1438 the plague 
killed fifty thousand persons; wolves 
came into the city and carried off chil- 
dren. Francois de Montcorbier, then 
seven or eight years old, must have had 
his share of the misery. 

Slowly order and prosperity were re- 
stored. The fields were again tilled and 
citizens dared go out once more without 
fear of being taken for ransom or killed. 
What our poet’s mother must have suf- 
fered can be imagined. Yet, her burden 
was probably lightened by her kindred, 
especially by Guillaume de Villon. How 
this good man quickly recognised the 
boy’s intelligence and thought to make a 
clerk of him; how the boy leaving the 
lower schools at twelve years or there- 
abouts, began to study under the Faculty 
of Arts, and what he learned is told in 
this work with the accuracy of knowledge 
and beauty of style familiar to all pupils 
and readers of the ever-to-be-regretted 
Paris. Francois must have laboured 
painfully through Latin grammar, with 
a little logic and some _ rhetoric, 
sheltered meanwhile by Master Guil- 
laume at St. Benedict’s cloister. Through 
the Church the lowliest individual might 
satisfy the loftiest ambition by becoming 
a bishop or a cardinal, by sitting in Par- 
liament, or even by administering the 
finances of the realm. Naturally, there- 
fore, when a boy showed wit and a relish 
for work his parents aimed at a univer- 
sity career. But most of those who en- 
tered fell by the way. Some, becoming 
priests or monks, went to country par- 
ishes or, it may be, ended in some cloister 
a life of holy contemplation or crass idle- 
ness. Some turned copyists, booksellers, 
clerks to notaries or to attorneys, beadles, 
messengers, etc. “Others, finally, did not 
even derive from their slighted studies 
the necessities of life ; given up to idleness 
and their lusts they speedily became out- 
casts, déclassés ; the word is new, but the 
thing is old, and that sore of modern so- 
ciety was perhaps more running, more 
poisonous in the fifteenth century than in 
our days. Having got from their in- 
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struction only a certain refinement of 
their wits they became first parasites, 
then crooks, counterfeiters, and finally 
out-and-out highwaymen. Such was the 
lot of more than one of our poet’s com- 
panions, and such, it must be confessed, 
was his own.” Pardoners or bearers of 
more or less authentic indulgences, cog- 
gers of dice and gamesters, coiners, play- 
ers of tric-trac, of bowls and gleek, pro- 
fessional makers of farces or moralities, 
singers, players of cymbals and flutes,— 
such are the comrades of our Villon, and 
all these fellows have but a single aim— 
to make money by any means, and how 
does the money go, “what think you? 
To taverns and wenches, every bit?” This 
is the picture Villon himself paints in his 
“Ballade of Good Doctrine to those of 
Evil Life.” 

We regretfully pass over our biog- 
rapher’s masterly description of the uni- 
versity courses open to Villon, in order 
to dwell for a moment on the lifting of 
the Pet-au-diable or “Devil’s Crake,” a 
great prehistoric stone. In 1451 the stu- 
dents had taken it into their heads to steal 
this monolith, which long had stood be- 
fore the mansion of Madame de Bru- 
yéres. Indignant at the theft of her 
glorious palladium, she appealed to the 
authorities, who fetched back the Pet-au- 
diable and for greater safety set it inside 
the palace. But the scholars, with their 
hare-brained allies the basochiens, carried 
off the stone once more in triumph and 
this time fastened it down with plaster 
and iron bars. “They crowned it with 
flowers, which they renewed on Sundays, 
and every night they danced round it to 
the sound of flutes and tambourines. 
They had made a kind of fetish of this 
stone and compelled all passers by, and, 
above all, the king’s officers, to go 
through a clownish ceremony of alle- 
giance.” There were worse scrapes still, 
for, one night, the students stole four 
painted signs, the Fleeing Sow from the 
markets, the Bear from Baudoyer Gate, 
and pretended to wed them with the Stag 
for a priest and the Popinjay as a wed- 
ding gift. This mad wedding procession 
went noisily through the streets, and if 
any startled townsman put his head out 
to see they yelled, “Kill! Kill!” They 
knocked off butchers’ meat hooks, filched 


some hens and kidnapped a young woman 
(though the University asserted later 
that she had gone of her own free will). 
Robert d’Estouteville, who figures in 
Hugo’s Notre Dame, decided at last to 
intervene. 

These brawls seem to have had their 
influence on Francois de Montcorbier 
and even, says our biographer, to have 
awakened his genius. About ten years 
later he bequeathes to Master Guillaume, 
what? His novel called Le Pet-au-Diable, 
copied or engrossed for him by Guy 
Tabarie. 


I do bequeathe my library, 

The “‘Devil’s Crake” Romaunt, whilere 
By Messire Guy de Tabarie,— 

A right trustworthy man,—writ fair. 
Beneath a bench it lies somewhere, 

In quires. Though crudely it be writ, 
The matter’s so beyond compare 

That it redeems the styie of it. 


This novel is lost, and great is the pity; 
for one may imagine how Frangois would 
have handled so racy a theme. 

These were the very years when our 
poet ought to have been working hard, 
but he spent his time loitering through 
his beloved streets. On hearing the bell 
of the Sorbonne, Francois sets out from 
his small room in St. Benedict’s Cloister. 
He stops in at the Sign of the Mule; from 
there he goes through his pet haunts in 
the Latin Quarter, past the dreaded 
Chatelet, lingers a while to hear the fish- 
wives, then goes on to spend some money 
(if he happen to have any) at the Fircone 
tavern kept by Robin Turgis in Jewry 
Street, or we may find him playing hand- 
ball at the Trou Perrette and, oftener 
still, dallying with Fat Peg, not far from 
the cloister of Our Lady. But his fa- 
vourite goal was the burial ground round 
the church of the Holy Innocents. This 
spot, which deeply influenced Villon’s 
thoughts, his biographer describes with 
such skill that we must pause and look in. 
Here are mingled “with the promiscu- 
ousness habitual to the Middle Ages the 
most earnest appeals of religion and the 
most worldly preoccupations, the rum- 
bling of life and the silence of death. The 


burial ground of the Innocents was sur- 


rounded by a high wall pierced by four 
gates. With their backs to this wall, 
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Gothic arcades formed 
above which were 


some 


lovely 
roomy galleries, 
lofts lighted by vaults with trilobate 


foils.” Here so many million Parisians 
had been buried that in time, to make 
room for newcomers, skeletons were dug 
up and heaped above and below, where 
they lay, bones in piles and skulls in 
pyramids. “In 1424 and 1425 there was 
painted on a wall of these galleries the 
celebrated Macabré dance, which repre- 
sented Death as a dance to which all hu- 
mans are invited whether they will or 
no.” Pope and emperor, layman, clerk 
and hermit were here invited by Death to 
join in the great dance. “Death is fig- 
ured by a skeleton, or often by a corpse 
almost a skeleton ; the skull is quite bare, 
but from Death’s sides hang shreds of 
flesh. He gambols and grins as he seizes 
- his partner’s hand, and the latter wears a 
look of terrified surprise and seems to 
resist. This vast fresco filled ten arcades 
divided into three double compartments, 
each occupied by one of the personages 
mentioned and by the figure of Death 
astonishingly varied in its hideousness. 
Below each personage and each Death 
figure was an eight-line stanza ending in 
a proverb, uttering the imperiously sar- 
castic invitation of Death and the vain 
supplication or the powerless regrets of 
the mortal.” Francois de Montcorbier 
must many a time have gazed in irony at 
these ghastly scenes. Like Hamlet, he 
wonders who they may have been. 
Bishops or lampmakers, Death has 
fetched them all. God have their spirits! 


As for their bodies, they are clay: 

Once they were ladies, lords and knights, 
That on soft beds of satin lay 

And fed on dainties every day. 

Their bones are mouldered into dust, 
They reck not now of laugh or play: 
Christ will assoilzie them, I trust. 


“The Middle Ages knew no respect for 
the dead.” Burial grounds in the crowded 
cities had to serve for meetings, for fes- 
tivals and balls. To the Innocents the 


people came for a walk or 4 tryst, or to 
shop in the booths. Here, says our biog- 
rapher, Frangois de Montcorbier could 
not have failed to find distraction from 
his woeful reveries. 

We must leave unmentioned many of 
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Francois’s wanderings, his adventure 
with the Abbess Huguette du Hamel, his 
relation with Robert d’Estouteville and 
a motley throng of aldermen, money 
lenders, rakes and worse, the gracious 
gallants that sang or spoke so well, or the 
light-o’-loves who made him sin. Of 
these poor souls Villon has left portraits 
in which their brief, gaudy joys ending in 
haggard old age are so portrayed that the 
mirth is also tragedy. 

Though Villon and his friends were 
often wickedly busy before 1455 it was 
then that his evil genius got him into a 
brawl not mentioned in his poems. On 
the evening of June 5, 1455, Villon was 
seated on a stone bench in the rue Saint 
Jacques. With him was a woman named 
Isabeau and a priest named Gilles. “They 
were chatting when, toward nine o’clock, 
there came along another priest, one Phi- 
lippe de Sermoise, who probably had 
claims to Isabeau. He began to threaten 
the scholar. Isabeau and Gilles, seeing 
the fury of Sermoise, tock to flight, as 
well as a friend who was with Sermoise. 
Sermoise, whipping out his dagger, 
struck Villon in the face and slit his lip.” 
Villon likewise plied his dagger so well 
that he cut his adversary in the groin. 
At this moment the friend of Sermoise 
returned and disarmed Villon, who fled 
into the cloister and there, wheeling on 
his two pursuers, laid out the priest with 
a paving block. After this Villon went 
to have his wound dressed by a barber, 
to whom he cautiously gave the name of 
his victim, but himself he called Michel 
Mouton. He then fled from Paris. The 
stench of this scandal seems to have 
blown over by 1456, for in January of 
that year Villon was back in Paris, par- 
doned. Only a little later our sorry hero 
joined Colin des Cayeux and Regnier de 
Montigny in robbing the Collége de Na- 
varre,—an adventure vividly described in 
Stevenson’s essay.* Villon was soon af- 
terwards at Angers, whither he had 
thought of going before the robbery (A 
Dieu! je m’en vois a Angers); for 

*Stevenson’s essay followed the appearance 
of Longnon’s excellent edition (1892). It may 
be true, as Gaston Paris remarks, that Steven- 
son paints Villon “too black,” but his study is, 
nevertheless, well-proportioned and profound, 
nor do later discoveries essentially belie Ste 
venson’s presentation, 
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through his uncle, a monk, he had learnt 
of a hoard zealously guarded by another 
friar. If Villon could hit on a way, he 
hoped to show his companions in Paris 
how they might get their hands on this 
money. The plot, however, fell through. 

What may now have befallen our 
vagabond is hard to say. In 1457 he 
seems to have turned up at Blois, where 
the poet Charles of Orleans was holding 
court. It appears, also, that he was once 
more sentenced to banishment and thrust 
into prison by the Duke of Orleans, to 
whom he had appealed in vain. Know- 
ing that if he returned to Paris he might 
soon be swaying on the gibbet of Mont- 
faucon, Villon now took up his stick once 
more and set out for Roussillon. The 
word travel had not lost its earlier mean- 
ing then, and to our lonely tramp (who 
had no feeling for the loveliness of na- 
ture) those were weary miles. As he 
trudged along, gnawed by regrets for his 
lost Bohemia, hungry, and plotting felony, 
bushes and briars tore his coat into rags. 
but, as Stevenson says, “for every rag 
of his tail he would manage to indemnify 
himself upon the population in the shape 
of food or wine or ringing money; and 
his route would be traceable across 
France and Burgundy by housewives 
and innkeepers lamenting over petty 
thefts, like the track of a single human 
locust.” Now it was that he fell in with 
the Coquillards or Knights of the Shell, 
a band of crooks, lock-picks, horse 
thieves, and bullies, whose cant he put af- 
terwards into verse. To him this com- 
pany was not new, for its members were 
scattered over most of France. Villon 
was, no doubt, an active member of the 
Shell.* 

In 1461, as we have seen, Villon was 
in the dark pit at Meun, from which he 
was lifted by the mercy of the King. 
Free again, he longed to see his old 
haunts in Paris, to be with his mother, his 
“more than father,” Maitre Guillaume, 
his “dear Rose” and his boon compan- 
ions. He hoped, also, to become a “man 
of worth.” But he could not go without 
apprehension, for old scores were not set- 
tled, a new accusation might arise. After 
a short visit to Paris, during which he 

*Coquille may mean something quite differ- 
ent from Shell. 


must have been in constant fear, Villon 
hid away somewhere and wrote the 
Greater Testament, into which he put his 
whole life. In this haphazard poem we 
find the man, swayed to and fro by gusts 
of emotion; now desperately sick at 
heart over his misdeeds, now ready for 
some new villainy, grateful (at least in 
words) to those who have helped him, 
fawning to the great, cravenly befouling 
whoever has done him real or fancied 
harm; now whining at fate and envying 
the rich, now cringing at the thought of 
death, or cracking in the next breath 
some lewd jest. In a moment of pa- 
triotic anger he devises dreadful punish- 
ments for the slanderers of France, but 
he vents unmanly spite on Katherine de 
Vaucelles, for whom he had once been 
beaten like linen in a tub. He repents, 
but never so deeply as to keep him from 
falling quickly into another sin. He 
loved his mother dearly, but one may be 
sure that he loved brothels more; for, 
good or bad, the greater love always 
wins when there is no mastering will to 
keep a man loyal to an ideal. 

Villon returned to his old abode in 
Saint-Benoit cloister toward the end of 
1462, and before long he was once more 
headed toward the gallows. Early in 
September he was gaoled in the Chatelet 
on the charge of theft, but the charge 
could not be proven and he was about to 
go free when the Faculty of Theology 
stepped in. Thanks to King Louis’s 
grant of mercy Villon could not be held 
for crime, but civil action was possible, 
and our poet now found himself in a 
desperate plight: he must restore the 120 
golden crowns filched from that strong- 
box in the Collége de Navarre. Luckily 
Francois still had moneyed friends ready 
to pay within the three years allowed 
him. Being sure of payment, the head 
beadle concluded to let Francois go. 
Scarcely out of the Chatelet he got into 
another scrape, likely to be his last. 

“One fine evening in this same Novem- 
ber, 1462, a certain Robin d’Ogis, profes- 
sion unknown, who dwelt in the rue des 
Parcheminiers,” got a visit from his 
friend, Master Francois, fresh from gaol. 
The poet had come for a supper. After 
the meal, in which others joined, Francois 
asked his friends to finish the evening 





























with him at the cloister. As the party 
were on their way thither, about eight 
o’clock, they happened to pass by the 
lighted writing booth of Master Ferre- 
bouc, a scribe of the ecclesiastical court 
of the Bishop of Paris. One of the gang, 
Roger Pichart, who, as our biographer 
says, must have borne the scribe a 
grudge, began to chaff the clerks work- 
ing within and to spit through the open 
window. Then ensued the inevitable 
brawl. Robin d’Ogis stabbed Ferre- 
bouc, then fled. But he was caught and 
after a year in the conciergerie of the 
Palace he went free only on a grant of 
mercy obtained through the father-in-law 
of Louis XI., the Duke of Savoy. Pichart 
was hanged in 1464. Villon, probably at 
the instance of Maitre Ferrebouc, was 
again behind the bars. The provost of 
Paris, no longer Robert d’Estouteville, 
was in no humour for mercy and caused 
Villon to be put to the ordeal by water, 
whereafter he was sentenced to be 
“hanged and strangled.” As Villon saw 
death so close upon him, overshadowing 
him in a phantom shape that was soon to 
be real, fear inspired his imagination and 
he made his ballad of the gibbet. He 
fancies himself and five companions 
swaying in the wind, and he and they be- 
seech the living not to jest. 


Brothers that after us in life remain, 

Harden your hearts against us not as stone; 
For, if to pity us poor wights you're fain, 

God shall the rather grant you benison. 


of * * + ” 
We are whiles scoured and sodden of the rain 
And whiles burnt up and blackened of the 
sun: 
Corbies and pyets have our eyes out-ta’en 


And plucked our beard and hair out, one by 
one. 


Whether by night or day, rest have we none: 
Now here, now there, as the wind shifts its 
stead 
We swing and creak and rattle overhead. 
No thimble dinted like our bird-plucked face. 
Brothers, have heed and shun the life we led: 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace. 


Death hovered close, but Villon ap- 
pealed, and on the 5th of January, 1463, 
the Parliament, no doubt to the culprit’s 
surprise, annulled the Provost’s too harsh 
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sentence but, “seeing his evil life,” ban- 
ished Villon for ten years “from the 
town, provostship and viscounty of 
Paris.”” As is shown by the envoi of the 
ballade of appeal, Villon was granted time 
to supply himself and say good-bye: 


Prince, of thy grace deny me not three days 
To bid my friends adieu and go my ways: 
Without them I’ve not money, clothes nor food. 


* * * * * 


Such are the main facts of the life of 
Francois de Montcorbier, called also 
Francois de Loges, or Villon, or “Michel 
Mouton.” He disappeared, and the rest 
is legend. Most of the evil he did, and 
his own record of the good he would have 
liked to do, we know. Instead of work- 
ing honourably for his living, he chose 
to sponge or steal. His good intentions 
melted away under temptation as snow 
melts off under a breath of the sun 
Genius he was, but no man was ever 
more contemptible. His biographer has 
generously said in Villon’s favour every- 
thing that can be said. His strongest 
plea is that Villon lived in an evil time. 
Villon lived in a sterile century. His 
contemporaries had not themselves the 
gift of song. In ancient poetry they 
sought everything except artistic inspira- 
tion, and when they tried to imitate their 
own earlier singers they were like deaf 
men listening to a musician’s notes and 
only seeing his fingering of the strings. 
All narrative poetry of every kind, save a 
few properly historical poems, was un- 
known in Villon’s time. The old epic 
songs, the Arthurian romances and tales 
of adventure or the fableaux, those short, 
mirthful stories of some social episode, 
were almost wholly forgotten. Lyric 
poetry was half stifled by moralising and 
allegory. The poems of Charles of Or- 
leans, which Villon had certainly read 
when he was at Blois, were too remote in 
spirit to have deeply influenced him. It 
was, rather, from Alain Chartier that 
Villon borrowed ideas as to form. As 
for substance, there lay open to him a 
considerable mass of little moral poems 
dealing with the vicissitudes of fortune 
and the ineluctability of death, and Vil- 
lon knew Philippe de Vitry, else he 
would not have scoffed at the rustic life 
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of Franc Gontier and his wife Héléne in 
the ballade whose burden runs, “There is 
no treasure but to have one’s ease.” 


They eat coarse bread of barley, sooth to say, 
And drink but water from the heaven’s 
shed: 
Not all the birds that singen all the way 
From here to Babylon could me persuade 
To spend one day so harboured and so fed. 
For God’s sake let Franc Gontier none deny 
To play with Helen ’neath the open sky, 
Why should it irk me, if they love the 
leas? 
But vaunt who will the joys of husbandry, 
There is no treasure but to have one’s ease. 


From his own words we know that 
Francois was familiar with the farces,* 
moralities, and mysteries then in vogue. 
In the mysteries he found a medley of 
earnestness and buffoonery, of horse 
laughter and honest tears. We know, 
also, that he had derived certain rebel- 
lious, learned, cynical, and gallant notions 
from the Roman de la Rose. From Jean 
de Meun he got ideas as to the influence 
of the stars, as to free will, fortune, and 
the inequality of riches. Even his idea 
of his legacies is not new, but he en- 


*The Farce of Maistre Pierre Pathelin, once 
ascribed to Villon, was certainly not performed 


before 1468. 


hanced the old scheme with the most 
original drollery. Nothing was com- 
moner in the Middle Ages than to specu- 
late on the fate of those whom Time had 
garnered in. In the “Ballade of Bygone 
Ladies,” Villon has treated his theme 
with ineffable charm. 

Villon is the first modern poet, be- 
cause his interests lie almost wholly in the 
scenes of his own life; because he 
eschews allegory, because he lays before 
us his own soul, his very looks, his pas- 
sions, griefs, joys, humours, sins, and 
ideals. Instead of the conventional platonic 
adoration of some vague, worshipful lady, 
he tells of real loves, base though they be, 
for real women that he knew. Villon is 
always picturesque. His verses are an 
emotional, graphic chronicle of what hap- 
pened in the poet’s own heart and of 
what he witnessed from day to day. 
Lucilius, Tibullus, Propertius, and Hor- 
ace in antiquity, Dante in his time, put 
their own lives into their works, filled 
them with a thrill of emotion identical 
with our own, but most medizval poetry 
is marred by something factitious and 
conventional. In vain we try to get close 
to the man. He is hidden in the very 
haze through which he himself got only 
a poor glimpse of the world. Villon is 
the first modern man to put himself, soul 
and body, into poesy. 

Richard Holbrook. 
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‘icy Geeea papers, because they are 


so humorous, but the fact 
remains, that though as a 
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nation we have par excellence the reputa- 
tion of being humorous, the history of 
comic papers in this country is marked 
with no less than half a hundred tomb- 
stones, 


This is possibly not an exact estimate. 
No doubt there have been others, of 
which there is no record, but certainly 
fifty publications have been started and 
failed since this phase of literature was 
initiated in the United States. 

The history of these ephemeral efforts 
is varied and peculiar, and now that the 
species is not likely to have a prolonged 
existence in its singular style, a retro- 
spection will be interesting. 

Passing over the many comic alma- 




















nacks in vogue, especially during the ’30’s 
’ (one of which, by the way, had to fall 
so low as to adopt the designation of 
“All-my-Nack”), we come to the first 
actual comic paper published in New 
York, which was called The Pictorial 
Wag. This was brought out in 1842, 
being under the auspices of Robert H. 
Elton, and the editorship of Thomas 
Nichols. The former was a wood en- 
graver, and the latter a water-cure phy- 
sician. In twelve months’ time Elton 
found that the manufacture of comic 
valentines was more profitable than run- 
ning a comic paper, so he gave up The 
Wag, and profiting by his devotion to 
St. Valentine, who was held in a great 
deal more honour then than now, he built 
up the village of Morrisania, and had the 
honour of giving his name to the adjacent 
village, Eltonia. A copy of this publica- 
tion does not seem to be in existence, but 
two years afterwards appeared another 
humorous journal, a volume of which is 
extant. Yankee Doodle came to town 
with the motto, “Take the goods the gods 
provide thee.” The preface to this paper 
was, to say the least, confident. “Chil- 
dren shall be born laughing ; urchins shall 
gulp down Greek and Latin with a hearty 
guffaw” (they were more classical in 
those days than we are now), “maidens 
shall laugh a blessing on lovers’ comical 
distress, as Yankee Doodle, father-like, 
when the wine is brought in, parades his 
first born with honest pride!” Apparently) 
this comic millennium was not absolutely 
reached, for the paper did not last many 
months. Some of its numbers contained 
youthful caricatures of Horace Greeley, 
and there were a good many old-fash- 
ioned designs shockingly executed. The 
humour was rather mild, and the pun 
formed by no means a small part of the 
jokes. Frogs, for instance, were sug: 
gested as an excellent substitute for 
“spring” chickens, while fun was even 
then poked at the state of Broadway. 
There was a cartoon, some small joke pic- 
tures and a little verse. Perhaps the best 
joke one can take away from a cursory 
glance at the only volume extant is 
“Yankee Doodle Do— Barnum’s exhibi- 
tion of Tom Thumb in England.” 

Some few weeks after the appearance 
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of Yankee Doodle a facsimile of London 
Punch came into existence with the title 
of Judy. The frontispiece was an ex- 
tremely bad imitation of the English pub- 
lication, and the price was six cents. The 
editor of this publication seems to have 
been Harvey Grattan Plunkett, who was 
assisted by W. K. Northall, a writer of 
burlesques for the Olympic Theatre. 
This comicality died about the same time 
as Yankee Doodle. The pun was again 
rampant in its columns. “Can the 
Ethiopian change his colour?’ receives 
the answer, “We presume so, since the 
Ethiopians at the Museum are a set of 
sorry wights!” and the horrible statement 
is made, though not verified, that when 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett took his de- 
parture for Europe, he left his paper in 
the charge of the Devil and Two Sticks! 

Somewhere about this period another 
comicality was in existence, called The 
Bubble, but details are lacking, and it is 
not until 1847 that we come to another 
worthy of mention—The New York 
Picayune. This lasted till 1858, which 
was a record indeed in those days for a 
comic periodical. It was meant origi- 
nally by its proprietor, Dr. Hutchings, as 
a medium for the advertisement of his 
patent medicines, but these seemingly be- 
came so funny that the journal developed 
into a comic paper. Joseph A. Scoville 
was the editor till 1854, when he left his 
position to start an opposition weekly en- 
titled The Pick, which lasted just one 
year. The Picayune was edited at differ- 
ent times by Robert N. Levison, John 
Harrington, and John D. Vose. Morti- 
mer Thompson, who rejoiced in the sou- 
briquet of “Philander Q. K. Doesticks,” 
must also be added to the list. Although 
this publication was in existence eleven 
years, copies of it are not to be found in 
the libraries, but a feature of the fun 
seems to have been some negro sermons 
delivered by “Professor Julius Cesar 
Hannibal.” 

In 1850 started up The Figaro, which 
was originally a theatrical journal. It 
was bought up by David Russell Lee 
and Thomas Powell, and under the edi- 
torship of “Wit and Wisdom,” apparently 
a misnomer, it lasted only a few months. 


January, 1852, brought in Yankee No- 
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tions, with an introduction to its “Be. 
loved and Honoured Reader,” in which 
the intentions of the proprietors are out- 
lined. “It is our intention to issue the 
Funny Magazine of the age,” they wrote, 
“or the compendium of the wit of all 
nations. We have engaged all the funny 
people of the world to be our contribu- 
tors. Cupid is specially engaged at a 
salary too immense to be really stated 
in figures.” This periodical consisted of 
32 pages, and was illustrated by Strong 
The same distinction applies to this paper 
as to its fellows about this period. One 
cannot get away from the pun, which ap- 
pears in prosaic and illustrative guise so 
continually that it becomes very weari- 
some. The price of this paper was 12% 
cents (merely “a trifle,” or “little bit,” 
as it was probably referred to). It was 
crowded with horrible illustrations of 
crinolined women, and men with tall hats, 
which afford more fun nowadays pos 
sibly than they did then. In one of the 
earlier numbers we are confronted with 
our old friend the “kiss” joke. We are 
solemnly assured, as we have been time 
and again since that day, that a kiss is a 
noun both proper and common. It might 
be worth the while of some person with 
plenty of time on his hands to find out 
really where that pleasantry originated. 
The valentine again is very much in evi- 
dence, and, like the kiss, was both com- 
mon and proper. 

Diogenes, Hys Lanterne also com- 
menced a life of eighteen months in Jan- 
uary, 1852. The editor of this was John 
Brougham. The frontispiece had for its 
subject an owl with a cap and bells on its 
head, and the paper was crowded with 
small pictures, initials, etc., besides the 
usual cartoon. There were, too, a quan- 
tity of small boy jokes, such as Leech 
made famous in the volumes that have 
survived. The following mav be taken 
as a sample of the humour of the day. 
“Can you cut my hair rightaway?” The 
barber answers in the affirmative, and 
proceeds. There is an interval, and then 
after the operation the victim in the chair 
looks into the mirror, and says in horror, 
“Why, it’s all off!” “Yes,” replies the 
barber, “you said, ‘cut it right away.’” 
Nowadays an editor would certainly wel 


come a spring poem in place of such a 
flight of wit. There is a certain amount 
of atonement in the following, though 
even this grates: “What is the best 
fhaxim for the salad season?” Answer, 
“Two heads are better than one!” 

Young Sam, which appeared in the 
same year, has the reputation of being a 
“very inferior publication,” and, no 
doubt, deserves the obscurity surround- 
ing it. It is only worth mentioning be- 
cause it was edited by Thomas Powell, 
who was said to be the original of Peck- 
sniff and Micawber. It ran _ twelve 
months. 

In 1853 and 1854 appeared Reveille, 
The Hint, The City Budget, Young 
America, and O. K., all of which are en- 
titled to swell the roll of comic papers. 
Reveille lasted about a year and was pub- 
lished and edited by Cornelius Matthews, 
the artist of the paper being T. B. Gunn. 
The Hint, edited and illustrated by 
William North, was a daily comic paper, 
of which six numbers were published. 
It was then turned into a weekly, and 
lived exactly one fortnight. Of the City 
Budget and O. K. little information can 
be gathered, except that the former was 
edited by a Mr. “Jones,” and published 
by Radway and Company. Young Amer- 
ica was published by an engraver of the 
name of Thomas W. Strong, and edited 
by Charles Gaylor, the dramatist. It was 
illustrated by John McLennon, and ran 
over a year. Its demise was hastened by 
an action for libel on the part of a drug 
gist, who considered he had been ma- 
ligned by the paper. 

Now came a pause presumably, but on 
the last day of the year 1859 appeared 
Vanity Fair. This periodical consisted 
of 16 pages, was published by W. H. 
Stephens, and edited at first by Frank 
Wood, the burlesque writer. The car- 
toons were drawn by Henry L. Staples, 
Bellew, E. F. Miller, and Sol Eytinge 
At the end of 1862 the paper failed. Two 
monthly numbers were issued in January 
and February, 1863, and on June ist of 
the same year it was revised and appeared 
again as a weekly, but died absolutely on 
July 4th. There were various editors 
during its existence, amongst whom were 
Stephen Shanley, Artemus Ward, and 
















































Charles Godfrey Leland, the latter of 
whom contributed “The Telegraph Tour 
of Ralph Peyton de Accornac.” The 
writers included William Winter, Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and others of more or less 
note. This paper was more satirical 
than comical. It purported to be 
not so much exterminative as reform- 
ative, and appealed to its readers as 
a knight of the old chivalric days. 
There is a profuse imitation of Leech’s 
small boy in this paper, and the pun is 
terribly eminent. An Irish wake is de- 
scribed as “a spree du corps,” and that 
dear familiar old butler just before leav- 
ing gives his master “the sack” instead of 
his usual bottle of wine! Brooklyn came 
in for its share of ridicule, and appar- 
ently the city was just as unfinished then 
as now, judging by the appropriate pleas 
antries. 

In 1860 three more humorous jour- 
nals were in circulation. The fire* called 
Momus, started as a daily, was then 
turned into a weekly and promptly gave 
up the ghost. John Donkey, and The 
Innocent Weekly Owl shared the dis- 
astrous honours of the same _ twelve 
months, and thoroughly deserved their 
fate for their ridiculous titles. 

Now came a more pretentious weekly, 
Mrs. Grundy, which appeared in July, 
1865. This was originally edited by Dr. 
Alfred Carroll, while Stephens and. Tom 
Nast drew the cartoons. Later on How- 
ard Irving, Ashley W. Cole, and George 
Phoebus tried their hands at conduéting 
the venture, which expired in eleven 
months. The motto of Mrs. Grundy was 
“Malice toward none, but charity to all ;” 
there was a preface in verse, and on the 
cover was depicted an old woman in the 
usual crinoline etceteras giving weekly 
lectures to a crowded theatre. The cars 
were even crowded in those days, as is 
shown by the following: “Aw, dwiver, 
is there any woom there?” “Rear plat- 
form, sir, room for one to hang on to the 
brake-handle!” The phraseology of this 
witticism seems to denote that civility 
was more rife thén than nowadays. In 
the first number are only two pictures be- 
sides the cartoon. The paper consisted 
of twelve pages, and was full of terrible 
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conundrums. “When does a prize fighte1 
weigh least?” “When he is down!” and 
similar atrocities give a good idea of 
what was thought good copy for editors 
in those days, while “Advice to persons 
who can’t sleep—Change your clergy- 
man” seems to have the earmarks of a 
still older period. 

The Phunniest Of Phun and The 
Galaxy distinguished the years 1865 and 
1866. The former was edited by Frank 
Bellew, and illustrated by Frank Beard. 
It lived about three years, while The 
Galaxy came out twice a month. At one 
time it was edited by Mark Twain. It 
was taken over in 1871 by Don Piatt, and 
in 1872 transferred to Kate Sanborn. 

An intermittent journal, The Kaleido. 
scope, published by G. W. Carleton, was 
the comic star feature of 1869. It passed 
away almost immediately, unmourned 
and unsung. About this time also came 
The Little Joker, and The New York 
Humorist, details of which are lacking. 

Punchinello enlivened the spring of 
1870, appearing on April 2d of that year. 
It was to have been called Tommy Dodd, 
but the latte: name was rejected on ac- 
count of the “superfluously aristocratic 
aroma that surrounded the name.” The 
title-page represented a kind of a Punch, 
the drawing being taken from a painting 
of Meissonier, the celebrated French 
artist. The reason for its publication on 
the day after All Fools’ Day was, accord- 
ing to the preface, because by that means 
the paper left all fools and jesters behind. 
Therefore it was first in the race for 
comic laurels. The writers of the intro- 
duction talk themselves all the way to 
Delmonico’s, where they ask for rooms, 
and the artists are immediately shown 
into the “drawing” room. Passing over 
this enormity and several others, such as 
“Ode to my Washerwoman—$2.50,” 
“The beginning and ending of a chicken’s 
life—Hatchet,” and “In England they 
have a Bleak House and in New York a 
Bleecker Street,” the paper seems to have 
been well edited as a whole, under the 
management of Charles D. Stanley. It 
only lived till the following December, 
but it included amongst its contributors 
several noted men. R. H. Newell, 
“Orpheus C. Kerr,” burlesqued Dickens’s 
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The Mystery of Edwin Drood, which 
was afterwards published under the title 
of The Cloven Foot, and W. L. 
Alden’s name is conspicuous amongst the 
rest. 

The year 1871 boasts of two, or, may- 
be, three more comics, Champagne, The 
Chip Basket, and The Comic Times. The 
former came from the publishing house 
of Frank Leslie, and was edited by Isaac 
G. Reed, while little or nothing is known 
of the others. 

Now came a perfect hurricane of comic 
papers. An avalanche of humour over- 
whelmed the year 1872. The Brickbat, 
The Cartoon, Frank Leslie's Budget of 
Fun, The Jolly Joker, The Nicknax, 
Merryman’s Monthly, The Moon, The 
Phunny Fellow, and The Thistle, are 
some of the more prominent, though 
there were, doubtless, others which had 
a short and merry life. The Brickbat 
appeared in the month of February, and 
was appropriately edited by “Bricktop,” 
which was the soubriquet chosen by 
George W. Small. It contained a flat- 
tering notice of James Fisk, Jr., and only 
survived one number. The Cartoon was 
published by Frank Leslie, but consisted 
merely of reprints of the other Leslie 
publications. Leslie’s Budget of Fun 
followed at the end of the year, as did 
also The Jolly Joker from the same 
house. 

Wild Oats came from the house of 
Winchell and Small. This was a semi- 
monthly, having been originally a “flash” 
monthly, which was seized by Mayor 
Oakley Hall for a cartoon, entitled “Too 
Thick.” The ubiquitous “Bricktop” also 
edited this venture. Tom Worth, now 
with Tousey’s, was one of the artists en- 
gaged on the illustrations. The Thistle 
had for its motto, “Qui s’y frotte, s’y 
pique,” and was written entirely by 
Francis S. Saltus, although the articles 
were signed by various names. 

From this period till the present time 
something like fifteen more comic papers 
have appeared. Little can be gathered 
of Grip, a name, by the way, that in 
these days immediately suggests some 
sort of breakfast food, Uncle Sam, Brick 
Pomeroy’s Democrat, Peck’s Sun, ot 
Judge and Jury, except that they were 


ephemeral. Chic, however, which ap 
peared in 1880, seems to have been a 
superior kind of periodical. It was well 
printed, and the cartoons were coloured. 
It contained also a quantity of advertis- 
ing matter, and a very fair imitation of 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. A few 
short jokes, several long screeds, and 
more than a modicum of verse made up 
its contents. 

Drake’s Family Magazine, which orig- 
inally was a kind of railway magazine 
interspersed with jokes, also came into 
being in the middle of the ’7o’s. It was 
edited by Stanley Hunter, who wrote 
The Spoopendyke Papers, and also by 
Benjamin Northrup, who was afterwards 
editor of the Mail and Express. After 
a time the time tables were cut out of 
the paper, and it blossomed forth into a 
family magazine, losing its comic nature 
almost entirely. A crowd of eminent 
writers contributed to its pages from 
time to time, including Bill Nye, Eugene 
Field, Burdette, Walter Cooper, Mun- 
kittrick, etc. 

Texas Siftings appeared in 1884, bring- 
ing into notice for the first time James 
Whitcomb Riley amid half a hundred 
other contributors, who have since be- 
come better known. A. Miner Griswold, 
“the fat contributor,” J. Armory Knox, 
author of The Devil of a Cruise, Alex- 
ander Sweet, David Curtis, Phil Welsh 
and others swelled a crowd of wits. 
whose fun was rollicking, and appreci- 
ated. Alexander Sweet edited the paper 
in 1892 and 1893. This was by far the 
most amusing paper published up to that 
period. It consisted of sixteen large 
pages absolutely crammed full of hilarity 
and fun. With the exception of one poem 
a week it clipped its verse from other 
periodicals, of course with due acknowl- 
edgment, and utilised the space usually 
devoted to aspiring bards with really 
comic pictures, funnily drawn. This was 
a good ten cents’ worth of humour, and 
its decease was widely regretted. What 
passed for fun then, and the majority of 
it was fun, differed widely from the days 
of Punchinello, for instance, though the 
pun still clung on, e.g. “Santa Claus— 
Well, what of it? So does a cat!” and 
many a poet in his one dollar room will 

















still appreciate this ominous couplet, 
which rings out with the bells every 
year :— 


Now is the winter of our discontent— 
Christmas coming without a cent! 


Hallo was started at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1893, at the price of five cents. 
It consisted also of sixteen pages, and 
was edited by Karl Hauser and Stepher 
Fiske. It had for its frontispiece a car- 
toon, and another double-paged one in- 
side, while the reading matter, though 
not so strikingly funny as Texas Siftings, 
‘ought to have insured it a longer life 
It failed in 1895. Baron de Grimm was 
the artist, and it was contributed to by a 
goodly portion of the wits, who made 
Texas Siftings what it was in its palmy 
days. Time, which also appeared about 
this period, had a short existence, and 
was meant to take the wind out of the 
sails of Life. Its remnants finally passed 
into the hands of Munsey. Nast was the 
illustrator. The last on the list is Truth, 
which had a varied existence, but failed 
to meet the appreciation of an exacting 
public. 

Three comic papers are now being is- 
sued in NewYork, Life, Puck, and Judge. 
Life came to light on January 4, 1883, 
and was conducted by John Ames 
Mitchell, who is still at the head of the 
paper, and Edward S. Martin, while 
Andrew Miller was business manager. 
It consisted of twelve pages, in which 
were two cartoons, a few joke pictures, 
illustrated headings, etc. One of these 
drawings was devoted to the illustration 
of that extraordinarily old pleasantry, 
where the guest having spilled some salt 
on the tablecloth pours claret on it to 
take away the stain! Puck appeared 
in March, 1877, Sydney Rosenfeld be- 
ing the first editor, H. C. Bunner 
followed and held the chair till he 
died in 1896. Now it is apparently edited 
by a syndicate. Judge was initiated in 
1881, being edited by George T. Small in 
partnership with Frank Tousey. George 
Jessop was the next editor, then Gregory, 
and now in the chair of authority sits 
one of the best wits of the day, R. K. 
Munkittrick. 
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Such, then, is the tale of the comic pa- 
pers of New York. Publication after 
publication with almost every conceivable 
name as bait for the public has failed, 
until at last we are left practically with 
three only, which are fighting hand in 
hand with the daily papers and Sunday 
comic supplements to maintain an exist: 
ence. Herein we differ from the humor- 
ous publications in England. Punch with 
all its proverbial dulness has been sup- 


ported for more than half a century, 


while Fun, Judy, and Ally Sloper, which 
have been in existence for years, show 
no signs of decay. And yet there are 
thousands of would-be humourists, and 
the public is laughter-loving enough to 
support half a dozen comic journals, if 
they chose. Whether it is the rule of 
“payment on publication,” which is en- 
forced by two of the comicalities now 
running that stops the outflow of really 
good humour, certain it is that this sys- 
tem is a red rag to the contributor. He 
can make his joke, have it accepted, if it 
is good enough, see it published, and get 
his money in a week, if he sends it to a 
daily paper, which reserves space fo1 
quips and cranks, whereas an acceptance 
by most comic papers may, and probably 
will, mean a payment deferred for 
months. Added to this is the fact that 
the pictures are fast crowding out the 
reading matter. In olden times this was 
not the case. 

It may be interesting to note in con- 
clusion that hundreds of men, who after- 
wards became distinguished in medicine, 
law, diplomacy, the pulpit, and _ the 
sciences, wooed the Muse in these comic 
papers, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Longfellow, Ex-Ambassador Phelps with 
the “Ode to the White River Junc- 
tion,” ‘Captain Brownell, “The Old 
Cove,” and William Allen Butler with 
various efforts. There are many others, 
but that is another story. Despite their 
contributions the comic papers make a 
sorry showing. 

Whatever the cause, the tombstones are 
there. Half a hundred, .and more of 
these stimulants of fancy, titillators of 
imagination, and awakeners of risible 
faculties have arisen only to disappear 
again, and, if we drop a tear over their 
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decease, they can but say with Scarron, 
who retorted to his weeping domestics on 
his death bed, 


“Ah! you will never cry half so much as 
I have made you laugh!” 


Ernest L. Hancock. 





THE INCANDESCENT EYE 


peepee FIAT has happened to 
; in athe eyes of the hero and 
4 Sheroine? In the stories 
: k. a F our mother used to read 

& maaathe heroine’s “luminous 
len emor lustrous orbs” “shone 

magently” or “flashed their 
light” through several volumes, while for 
an equal space the hero’s eyes glowed 
“like coals” or “like coals of fire,” or like 
“fiery coals.” When the author had done 
this much he considered his task in re- 
gard to eyes over and done with. 

The modern writer takes his duty more 
seriously. Since the orb became obsolete 
he has borrowed similes from all the 
lights of earth and heaven—we will not 
have long to wait for the radium eye. 

It requires strong nerves to encounter 
with calmness eyes “which are the 
centres of incandescence.” Eyes which 
are “two mad dancers,” “are disquiet- 
ing; other eyes frighten us with “the 
changeless phosphorescence of their 
gaze.” 


a_i 


We step aside briskly to avoid being 
singed by the “scorching hell fire” which 
lived in Greyson’s eyes. We need not be 
surprised to meet eyes which are “wells 
of pity,” or eyes which are “the home of 
sorrow,” or eyes “with passion flowers, 
strown.” “Pansy and violet strewn” 
eyes arte as popular as the bargain 
counter, but the word “strewn” has a 
careless sound which the well-regulated 
mind finds unpleasantly casual. 

Again, there are ladies gifted with 
powers that would grace any dime mu- 
seum. “Her eyes sowed gladness,” we 
learn with surprise. Again we pause be- 
fore the “pity’s pearls which overflowed 
from their lapis lazuli home.” Until 
what with the “hot fires of hell” and “in- 
candescent flames” and “pale moonlight 
glances,” and “indignant lightnings,” we 
become so nervous that we long earnest- 
ly for the return of the calm “orb” to fic- 
tion. 


M. H. Vorse. 
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OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE THE). 
By A. K. McClure. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


This represents a second revision and en- 
largement of Colonel McClure’s well-known 
book, and in its present form it is made to in- 
clude the Presidential election of 1904. The 
additions made since the first appearance of 


the volume in 1901 seem to have been rather 


hastily put together, and the writer often uses 
the present tensé of events which are now 
four or five years old. Nor has he detailed 
with anything like sufficient fulness the last 
three Presidential campaigns. The best part 


of the book is, very naturally, the part which 
has to do with that period of political history 
of which Colonel McClure was himself no 
small part—the period from the birth of the 
Republican party to the Blaine-Cleveland con- 
test of 1884. Here we find many a touch of 
personal reminiscence and anecdote to vivify 
the records of conventions and elections. As 
a whole this is a convenient and reasonably 
accurate handbook of American national poli- 
tics, and only here and there does the author 
make a statement that seems questionable. 
Thus it is hard to accept his rather romantic 
story of how Tilden lost the Presidency 























through feminine influence. According to 
Colonel McClure, Tilden prevented the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1868 from nominating 
Chief Justice Chase as its candidate against 
General Grant, and secured instead the nom- 
ination of Horatio Seymour. When Tilden’s 
election hung in the balance in the critical 
days of 1877 and when Congress hesitated over 
the electoral votes of Louisiana, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, who believed these votes to belong to 
Tilden, was about to lead a Republican revolt 
against counting them for Hayes. He refrained 
from doing this, and let Hayes be counted in, 
says Colonel McClure, because Chase’s 
daughter, Mrs. Sprague, used her great in- 
fluence with Conkling to keep him silent, 
thereby avenging her father upon Tilden. 

This is a very interesting bit of inner his- 
tory, if true; but there is no evidence to sup- 
port it. Tilden apparently had nothing to do 
with the nomination of Seymour, which, so 
far as one can see, was as spontaneous a thing 
as ever happened at a national convention. 
Nor in the twenty-one preceding ballots had 
Chase developed any strength at all. There- 
fore the rest of the story seems to fall of its 
own weight. More valuable are Colonel 
McClure’s personal recollections of Blaine, and 
the explanation of Dana’s estrangement from 
Cleveland. This last is said to have come 
from Dana himself and to have been after- 
wards confirmed by Cleveland. If correct, it 
makes Dana’s personal feeling against Cleve- 
land comprehensible, without justifying the 
outrageous way in which that feeling received 
expression in the columns of the Sun Indeed, 
it affords an interesting illustration of how 
absolutely Dana’s emotions and prejudices con- 
trolled his editorial policy. The explanation 
is interesting*enough to justify us in quoting 
the essential parts of it. 

“Dana had very earnestly supported Cleve- 
land’s nomination and election for Governor 
in 1882, and after the election he wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Cleveland asking the appoint- 
ment of a friend to the position of Adjutant- 
General. His chief purpose was to give a 
position on the staff to his son, Paul Dana, 
who is now his successor in the editorial chair. 
Cleveland received that letter as he received 
thousands of other letters recommending ap- 
pointments, instead of recognising the claim 
Mr. Dana had upon him for the courtesy of 
an answer. Beecher had a candidate for the 
same position, and Cleveland gave it to 
Beecher’s man without any explanation what- 
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ever to Dana, who felt that he had been dis- 
courteously treated by Cleveland. Mr. Dana 
gave no open sign of his disappointment, but 
some time after Cleveland’s inauguration, when 
it became known that Dana felt grieved at the 
Governor, some mutual friends int.rvened and 
proposed to Cleveland that he should invite 
Dana to join with some acquaintances at the 
Executive Mansion. To this Cleveland readily 
assented. Dana was informed that Cleveland 
would tender such an invitation if it would be 
accepted, and he promptly assented. Cleve- 
land then became involved in the pressing 
duties of the Legislature and allowed the ses- 
sion to close without extending the promised 
and expected invitation to Dana. Mr. Cleve- 
land told me that he was entirely to blame 
for neglect in both instances, as Dana would 
doubtless have been satisfied if he had courte- 
ously informed him of his conviction which 
required him to appoint another for Adjutant- 
General; and he had no excuse to offer but 
that of neglect for not inviting Dana to dinner. 
“Dana naturally assumed that Cleveland had 
given him deliberate affront, and Cleveland 
could make no satisfactory explanation. As 
Governor and as President he was first of all 
devoted to his official duties, which he dis- 
charged with rare fidelity, and he gave little 
time even to the common courtesies which 
most Governors and Presidents would recog- 
nise as justly belonging to their friends. Ef- 
forts were made to conciliate Dana, but he 
never would discuss the question, and he sacri- 
ficed half the circulation of his paper in the 
campaign of 1884 in his battle against Cleve- 
land.” Fa: 8s & 


AMERICAN THUMB-PRINTS. By Kate Stephens. 

Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The title of this little volume of essays does 
scant justice to its contents, or rather it gives 
the reader no clue to the store of good things 
that are here provided for him. Miss Stephens 
has wide reading, genuine erudition, humour, 
and pungent sarcasm all at her command, and 
she uses them very tellingly. These essays 
have a distinct flavour of their own, whether 
they touch upon such unrelated subjects as the 
Gargantuan feasts of Tudor England and the 
Humours of Benjamin Franklin, or whether 
she pictures the New England woman as she 
really is, and the Western college girl as per- 
haps she is no longer. The paper on “Up-to- 
date Misogyny” has interested us perhaps more 
than any other, in spite of the fact that the 
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expression “up to date” has long since become 
a vulgarism. The value of this paper in par- 
ticular lies in the circumstance that it reveals in 
Miss Stephens an attitude of mind which is 
very characteristic of many women when they 
come to judge men’s utterances about the other 
sex. Thus, our author classifies as misogynists 
pretty nearly every man of importance who 
has had his fling at femininity. From Hip- 
ponax and Euripides and Aristophanes down 
through Martin Luther, Boileau and Pope, to 
big-hearted, gentle Walter Scott—the catalogue 
is formidable. But were ali these and others 
of more recent date actually misogynists? 
Euripides, no doubt ; though apparently he had 
special reasons of his own. But the rest? 
Hardly. A man may note a few delightful in- 
consistencies in woman; he may laugh good- 
naturedly at many of her works and ways; 
and he may even say some things that are not 
wholly just, rather than lose an epigram. But 
still he is very far from being a misogynist. 
Miss Stephens and many other clever writers 
of her sex are fond of getting in a well- 
directed shaft at masculine perfectibility; yet 
we are sure that they are far from being mis- 
anthropes. Indeed, however sharply a woman 
may flout his sex, no man ascribes to her a 
general hatred, but simply recognises and 
admires the skill with which she does it. 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH] REVOLU- 
TION. By Charles F. Warwick. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50, net. 

Mr. Charles F. Warwick, who was Mayor 
of Philadelphia in the days before the Revo- 


lution against the machine, has, as he tells 
us in a preface, “stolen moments from the 
duties of an exacting profession” to “group 
the principal events’’ of the beginnings of the 
French Revolution about Mirabeau. He is 
going to “group” subsequent events about 
Danton and about Robespierre. He began this 
task with the plan of giving lectures, and 
possibly as lectures his material might have 
been acceptable to those persons who do not 
care to read a book—indeed, perhaps those 
might be found whose hearts would thrill in 
response to the lecturer’s extraordinary flights 
of oratory. But considered as reading matter, 
the book offers nothing new; it is a rehash of 
well-known books, with a strong flavour of 
McCarthy. It does, however, offer much that 
is old; perhaps it may be useful as a volume 
of familiar quotations about the Revolution. 
They are all here, all the fine old catchwords; 
VEtat, c’est moi again points a moral; aprés 
moi le déluge again adorns the tale; once more 
it is not.a revolt, sire, it is a revolution; no 
longer do we need to search through the book- 
shelves for the “happy thoughts” and the dear 
old anecdotes—even the discredited old story 
of Robespierre and his borrowed coat lives 
again unquestioned by Mr. Warwick. In this 
connection it may be well to note that the 
author seems not to have been very careful in 
the verification of ancdotes. But for this fact, 
and also for a number of minor inaccuracies and 
carelessly worded statements, Mr. Warwick’s 
book might be held harmless though unneces- 
sary. 





NOVEL 


THE WALKING DELEGATE. By Leroy Scott. New 
York : Doubleday, Page and Company, 1905. 
Taking his plot almost bodily from the expe- 
riences of the iron workers’ union of New York 
under the leadership of the late unlamented 
Sam Parks, Mr. Leroy Scott has contrived 
to give us a novel, The Walking Delegate, 
which impresses one from the start as a work 
of uncommon power and realism. Buck Foley, 
the grafting labour leader of the story, is 
painted no blacker than the facts of the case 
thoroughly warrant, probably not nearly so 
black as most novelists who should essay a 


NOTES 


similar task would have made him. On the 
other hand, the man’s wonderful skill in man- 
aging men, and the fund of rough humour ever 
at his tongue’s end are so well presented that 
the reader comes to regret his final exit. Mr. 
Baxter, president of the employers’ association, 
who is willing in the end to buy off a strike, 
is a very finely conceived character. As to 
the hero, Tom Keating, not so much can be 
said. His honesty, his fearlessness, and his 
persistence finally enable him to overthrow 
Foley and to save the strike for the union. 
His love entanglement with a very superior sort 
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of typewriter girl, in spite of the fact that he 
is already married, is neither convincing nor 
very much in place, however pleasing it may 
be to the hammock gods and goddesses of 
summer fiction. The story is essentially a 
man’s story, the fight is a fight between men, 
and so romantic a note rings conspicuously 
false in the midst of the strike’s alarms. One 
feels that the tragedy of the hero’s married 
life could be made quite deep enough and much 
more real without this artificial byplay. As to 
the rest of the plot, Mr. Scott has presented 
the strike and the struggle inside the union 
with a vividness which gives the reader the 
impression that he has looked into the very 
centre of the labour conflict. Nor is this ef- 
fect obtained by the neglect of details. Witness 
the episode of Nels Petersen, “the Swedish 
terror,”” who married a Salvation Army lassie 
and forsook the prize ring under her influence, 
but goes back to it to get bread for his starv- 
ing family during the strike, and wins his last 
fight. The forgiveness of his wife and her 
half suppressed joy over her husband’s unholy 
victory close an incident that could hardly be 
told better. Mr. Scott deserves the highest 
credit for having given us in The Walking 
Delegate not only a fascinating story but also 
a picture of a part of the labour world which 
is far more accurate than the reputed facts 
of the plain-clothes sociologists. 


WOODMYTH AND FABLE. By Ernest Thompson 

Seton. New York: The Century Co., $1.25. 

“Most boys gather in the woods pretty 
and odd bits of moss, fungus and other 
treasures that have no price. They bring them 
home and store them in that universal recep- 
tacle, the Tackle-box. Some boys, like my- 
self, never outgrow the habit. One day a 
friend observed that my Tackle-box was full 
and suggested that a selection be given to 
the public.” Thus Mr. Seton introduces his 
newest book, explaining that most of “the 
booty’”’ he gathered in the woods himself, but 
that an Indian and a Chinaman contributed 
some fragments. 

From this it will be seen that there is no 
doubt in the author’s mind as to his discrim- 
ination as a collector and that we shall find 
here none of those worthless odds and ends 
that usually cumber even the best regulated col- 
lections. Personally we could dispense with 
the verse, however sentimental a significance 
it may have for Mr. Seton, in the hope of sub- 
stituting more such general favourites as “How 
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the Giraffe Became,” “The Converted Soap- 

boiler,” “The Three Phcebes of Windygoul,” 

and ‘The Doings of a Little Fib,” are likely to 

become. Mr. Seton has great facility and a 

very pretty wit in these matters—especially 

when self-illustrated. 

AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES. By Carter 
Goodloe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
$1.50, 

These eight stories concerning the North- 
west Mounted Police in British Columbia, 
while lacking in individuality, are yet pleas- 
antly readable and should prove especially so 
to all such as are still in the throes of what, 
in English military circles, is diagnosed as 
“scarlet fever.” Here are plenty of those 
officers who seldom contribute more than the 
immemorial “Oh, I say!” or “By Jove!” to 
the conversational cause the world over, and 
those salient features of any English army 
post in any land—Scotch whiskey and scarlet 
tuniced orderlies, polo ponies and government 
traps. 

The present grouping of these romantic pos- 
sibilities finds an effective background in the 
Rocky Mountains always ready to hand, while 
the secretive Indian, darting steathily to and 
fro, sheds over all abundant mystery. As Miss 
Goodloe says: 

“It is impossible to get away from the In- 
dian in Western Canada, especially at a mili- 
tary post. He is, in fact, the raison d’étre of 
the post itself. The Indian is there, conse- 
quently the British soldier is there. It is part 
of the policy with which England has always 
followed up her conquests or her colonisations 
—the policy of placing on the spot a gentle but 
firm reminder that she has her eye on things, 
and that treaties and promises may not be 
broken with impunity. The discipline of that 
magnificent constabulary force we found main- 
tained in all its integrity at the foot of the 
Rockies, and the ‘eyes r-right’ and ‘attention’ 
were as grim at our little Spitz detachment 
as at Aldershot, and the men as well uniformed 
and as efficient as though under the eyes of 
General Lord Roberts himself.” 

Miss Goodloe has not been at any pains to 
hunt down the elusive mot propre nor has she 
attempted literary effects or finishing touches 
outside of her carefully expressed preface. 
She has simply spent such a glorious summer 
at the Mounted Police detachment in Alberta 
that the slighest thing connected with it seems 
worth recording and nothing else matters very 
much. 
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THE BOOK MART 


READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 


CEIVED. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Century Company: 
Indian Stories Retold from St. Nicholas. 


The first in a series of volumes of his- 
toric tales retold from “St. Nicholas.” The 
stories are not connected history, but aim 
to give the young reader an idea of the 
true spirit of the times which they por- 
tray. There are fifteen stories in the vol- 
ume. 


G. W. Dillingham Company: 
The Silly Syclopedia. By Noah Lott. 


A good illustration of the general style 
of this book is found in its sub-title: “A 
terrible thing in the form of a literary 
torpedo which is launched for hilarious 
purposes only. Inaccurate in ever partic- 
ular, containing copious etymological der- 
ivations and other useless things.’”’ The 
title-page also states that it is “Embellished 
with numerous and distracting cuts and 
diagrams by Louis F. Grant.” The fol- 
lowing are examples of some of the defi- 
nitions: Ice, “A substance the world uses 
to put a damper on swelled heads’; Joy, 
“Gladness with the lid off’’; Oats, “A 
substance invented by Nature and intended 
for a breakfast food, but because pine shav- 
ings are cheaper it is now obsolete,” 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
The Missourian. By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


A story of Maximilian in Mexico. The 
Missourian, a young Confederate officer 
who comes to Mexico with offers of as- 
sistance from General Shelby, is the hero; 
and Marquise Jeanne d’Aumerle, called 
Jacqueline, who has come from France 
to savz Mexico to her country, is the hero- 
ine of the tale. The romance which is 
formed between the two diplomatists and 
the numerous adventures ‘encountered 
while fighting the cause of Maximilian 
furnish the material for what is said to 
be an unusually good “first’’ story. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
Black Butterflies. By Berthe St. Luz. 


The unknown, unrevealed, and the for- 
bidden predominate in this story. One 
of the principal characters is a Hindu who 
exerts his marvelous power to an alarming 
extent. There is also a rich hunchback, 
his handsome brother, a very beautiful 
widow, and a noble woman who is dis- 
figured by the branding of a vile word on 
her forehead. The Hindu plays many 


tricks with the bodies and personalities 
of the two brothers. The tale is said to 
have a happy conclusion. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
The Church of Christ. By a Layman. 


Believing that most people follow blindly 
in the faith of their fathers, as a result 
of early training, the author has made_an 
investigation of the “subject pertaining to 
religious truth, considering it from the 
heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian 
standpoints.’”” This volume, which is the 
result of the investigation, is designed to 
“unfold the simple truth in regard to the 
Church of Christ, both in faith and prac- 
tise.” The author claims that there are 
several hundred churches, denominations, 
sects and parties which are wrong, arguing 
from the point of view that Christ’s 
Church was a unit and divisions were for- 
bidden; therefore, no two beliefs can be 
right. 


The Grafton Press: 
The Handbook of Princeton. By John 


Rogers Williams. 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the President of 
Princeton University, has written the 
introduction to the book. In addition to a 
history of the University, there are chap- 
ters devoted to the grounds and the build- 
ings belonging to the institution, the upper- 
class clubs and the athletic grounds, the 
town of Princeton, the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and the Lawrenceville 
School. Over sixty illustrations enhance 
the interest of the book. 


Harper and Brothers: 
Love’s Cross-Currents. By Algernon Charles 


Swinburne. 


Although a well-known poet, “Love’s 
Cross-Currents” is the only novel which 
Mr. Swinburne has ever written. It is 
dedicated to Theodore Watts-Dunton, who, 
the author says, is responsible for its re- 
vival, and contains a prologue of some 
length. The story is told in a series of 
letters which passed between several per- 
sons in a year’s time. One of the principal 
characters is a clever old lady who er- 
deavours to disentagle the love affairs of 
her grandchildren, nieces and nephews. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 


An entirely new and much enlarged edi- 
tion, revised and in great part rewritten. 
Five new chapters have been added to the 
edition of 1877: “Three on the revolution- 
ary movement, which has come into 
prominence since 1877; one on the in- 














dustrial progress, with which the latest 
phase of the movement is closely con- 
nected; and one on the main lines of the 
present situation as it appears to me at 
the moment of going to press.” 


John Lane: 


A Child of the Shore. By Middleton Fox. 


The supernatural and every-day life are 
mingled together in this novel, the scenes 
of which are laid in Cornwall. A farmer 
and his wife are the parents of this 
strangely beautiful “‘child of the shore,” 
who seemed to be a kin of the sea and the 
fairies, and whom the neighborhood looked 
upon with suspicion. The descriptions of 
land and sea are said to be no minor part 
of the story. A romance runs through 
the book. 


Love’s Journey. By Ethel Clifford. 


These verses are classified under the 
five heads: Love’s Journey, Songs in the 
Night, Songs Out of Doors, Songs of Love, 
and Songs of Dreams. Under each of 
these subheads there are from eight to 
twenty poems. Many of them have been 
previously published in English maga- 
zines. 


The Poems of Ernest Dowson. 


This volume contains all of the poet- 
ical works of Ernest Dowson, including 
“Verses,” published in 1896; “The Pierrot 
of the Minute,” in 1897; and a posthumous 
collection entitled ‘“‘Decorations.”” Mr. 
Arthur Symons has written an apprecia- 
tive memoir to the book, in which he says 
that Dowson was undoubtedly “a man of 
genius, not a great poet, but a poet, one of 
the very few writers of our generation to 
whom that name can be applied in its most 
intimate sense.” There are four illustra- 
tions by Aubrey Beardsley, and a por- 
trait, by William Rothenstein. 


Peace and Other Poems. By Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson. 


Several of these verses have previously 
appeared in foreign magazines, two have 
been set to music. There are about forty 
poems in all, and their themes cover a large 
variety of subjects—from ‘ ‘The Ash-heap”’ 
to “The Shadow of Death.” 


My Garden in the City of Gardens. A 
Memory with Illustrations. 

Gardening in India, which is the main 
theme of this book, is dealt with during the 
nine months from October to June, inclu- 
sive. The work is not confined strictly 
to the subject of gardening, but describes 
many customs prevalent in this country, 
and furnishes several bits of gossip con- 
cerning Hindu every-day life. 


Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle. By 
Captain A. I. R. Glasfurd. 


In this record of thirteen years Captain 
Glasfurd aims “to present an old though 
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still engrossing subject in what is perhaps 
a novel manner; to carry the reader into 
more direct contact with the surroundings 
of the Indian sportsman and naturalist, 
and, while avoiding as much as possible 
the recital of personal experience with its 
stereotyped accompaniments, to lead him 
into the jungle with all its fascinating 
variety of scene and season, hill and plain, 
where in spirit he may make acquaintance 
or renew an intimacy with its shy denizens 
and their habits.” The chapters vary in 
their character. Some concern the real, 
others are idealistic, and one or two are en- 
tirely fanciful. There are fifty-five illus- 
trations, some being reproductions from 
photographs and others sketches by the 
author. They are all true to nature. 





Nicholas Vachel Lindsay: 
The Tree of Laughing Bells. By Nicholas 


Vachel Lindsay. 


The subject of this brochure is the theme 
of the verses of which it is composed. The 
covers, which present an attractive ap- 
pearance, are designed by the author. 


The Macmillan Company: 
At the Sign of the Fox. By “Barbara.” 


When her father became helpless from a 
paralytic stroke, caused by his failure in 
business, Brooke Lawton, the heroine of 
the story, moves the family to a small farm, 
which she calls “Sign of the Fox.’’ Here 
she serves tea and sandwiches to automobile 
and carriage travellers. Among the other 
characters are Brooke’s young lady friend, 
“Adam, the Cub at the difficult age of 
sixteen”; “Tatters, a Person, though dis- 
guised as an Old Collie Dog”; a painter- 
man with whom Brooke is in love, and 
another man who falls in love with Brooke. 


The Fool Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. 


Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


The Memoirs of an American Citizen. By 


Robert Herrick. 

Edward V. Harrington, a young man 
about twenty years of age, runs away from 
his home in Indiana and goes to Chicago 
to make a future and a fortune. The story 
records the rise of this youth from a state 
of penury to wealth. It depicts riotous 
scenes in. the Haymarket, labour troubles, 
strikes, and anarchistical movements. A 
love-story is interwoven into the tale. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Tempests of the Play Gods. By Janie E. 


Stoddard. 


True love runs far from smooth in this 
romance. When Jack Chester fell in love 
with his mother’s seamstress it nearly 
broke the heart of the proud-spirited 
parent and caused many stormy scenes. 
The mother was very much humbled when 
that seamstress was found by her rich old 
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grandfather, assumed her place as the mis- 
tress of his home, and became heir to- his 
wealth. Although Jack’s prospects were 
 eaeamed for some time, he won in the 
end. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


A Digit of the Moon and Other Love Stories 
from the Hindoo. By F. W. Bain. 


This collection of four Hindoo love 
stories, the first of which gives the book 
its title, is said to be translated from the 
original manuscripts by Mr. Bain. They 
are permeated by ancient mystery and the 
strange fascination of the Orient. The 
first story is about a King to whom the 
only thing unknown to him was woman, 
and the love of woman. Upon being 
strongly urged by his ministers to marry, 
the King banished from his kingdom every 
woman who came within range of his 
sight. He eventually falls in love with 
the picture of a beautiful woman and de- 
mands to see the original. She is the most 
beautiful Princess in the world ard has 
many suitors. Her consent to marry is 
promised to the man who, at the rate of 
a question a day, can in nineteen days ask 
one which she is unable to answer. “A 
Heifer of the Dawn,” the second story, 
also concerns a King and a Princess. In 
this case the King, whose unfaithful wife 
has embittered him against a second mar- 
riage, is taught to love by the Princess. 
The third story, ““The Descent of the Sun,” 
is a fairy tale. The decreasing love of a 
husband for his wife is the theme of “In 
the Great God’s Hair,” the fourth and last 
story. 


The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu. By H. Irving 
Hancock and Katsukuma Higashi. 


Said to be the first complete and authen- 
tic work on jiu-jitsu. It describes one 
hundred and sixty tricks, which are 
divided into three sections: In the first 
are sixty “tricks of combat in a logical 
order of sequence, these being intended 
as a preparation for the more advanced 
tricks in Section Two. In the second 
section, the pupil is advanced to more 
scientific tricks and gradually_led on to 
the ‘serious’ work in Section Three, by 
which an opponent may, when necessary, 
be maimed or killed.” There are four 
charts and over five hundred illustrations 
taken from life. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Travels with a Donkey. By Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 

The Black Arrow. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

Virginibus Puerisque. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


The Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 


son. 


Additional volumes to the Biographical 
Edition of Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
each of which Mrs, Stevenson has included 
a preface. A journey in the Cévennes on 
a donkey is described in the first book; 
“The Black Arrow,” or, “A Tale of the 
Two Rose3,” is a story of war and of 
knighthood; “Virginibus Puerisque” and 
“The Dynamiter” are collections of short 
stories. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
The Saint Lawrence. Its Basin and Border 


Lands. By Samuel Edward Dawson. 


The history of this beautiful region is 
preceded by a discussion upon the geog- 
raphy of the country. The various voyages 
of Cabot, the Corte-Real Family, Ver- 
razano, Stephen Gomez, Cartier, Cham- 
plain, Jolliet and La Salle, Hennepin and 
Dulhut, and several minor explorers are 
described, as well as the birds, the people, 
the scenery, and the results of civilisation. 
The book contains numerous illustrations 
and maps, and is said to be valuable as a 
book of reference. 


Theodore Sutro: 
Thirteen Chapters of American History. 


By Theodore Sutro. Represented by the 
Edward Moran series of Thirteen Histor- 
ical Marine Paintings. 


Thirteen historical marine paintings by 
the late Edward Moran, which he desig- 
nates as representing the “Marine History 
of the United States,” are reproduced and 
a short description given of each. The 
first in the series is a painting of “The 
Ocean—the Highway of All Nations’’; the 
other subjects are Lief Erickson’s landing 
in 1oo1, the three ships under the com- 
mand of Columbus in 1492, the debark- 
ation of Columbus, DeSoto’s midnight 
burial, Henry Hudson’s entry into New 
York Bay, the embarkation of the Pilgrims 
from Southampton, the first recognition of 
the American Flag by a foreign govern- 
ment, the burning of the frigate Philadel- 

hia, the brig Armstrong engaging the 

ritish fleet, the sinking of the Cumber- 
land by the Merrimac, the farewell salute 
of the White Squadron to the body of 
Captain John Ericsson, and the return of 
the conquerors from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


BOSTON 


Oliver Ditson Company: 


Humorous Quartets. For Men’s Voices. 
By Lee G. Gratz. 


In order to meet the demand constantly 
made upon him for suitable and pleasing 
humorous male quartettes, the author 
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has gathered thirty-six from various parts 
of the world and published them in one 
volume within paper covers. Some of the 
best numbers from the repertoire of the 
“T. K.” Quartet of Omaha are said to be 
included. 


facsimiles of oe of early editions, 
a short biography of Chapman, an intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, bibliography, 
and glossary. The authoritative text is 
said to be reproduced in this edition for 
the first time. 





Ginn and Company: L. C. Page and Company: 


All the Year Round. Part IV.: Summer. Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie. By Stephen 
By M. A. L. Lane and Margaret Lane. Conrad. 


Educational. On account of the popu- : : . 
larity of the All the Year Round series, Mrs. Jim will be remembered as the central 








which consisted of the three volumes, 
“Autumn,” “Winter,” and “Spring,” 
“Summer” has been added, and now 
all the seasons are represented. The 
volume contains easy stories, in poetry 
and prose, about the plants, birds, 
and insects to be found in summer. Each 
book is designed to “interest the child 
in the beauty and mystery of the world 
about him.” 


Butterflies and Bees. The Insect Folk. 
Volume II. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
Educational. The second volume in the 
Insect Folk series. This book, which is 
intended for children from eight to eleven 
years of age, describes butterflies, bees, 
ants, wasps, moths, flies, fleas, beetles, 
and other insects, and tells what they do 
and how they do it. The text is inter- 
spersed with explanatory illustrations. 


D. C. Heath and Company: 


Selected Poems of Swinburne. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by William Morton 
Payne. 


Robertson’s Society and Caste. Edited by 
T. Edgar Pemberton. 


Bussy D’Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois. By George Chapman. Edited 
by Frederick S. Boas. 


Three additions to the Belles-Lettres 
series, the motto of which is ‘Literature 
for Literature’s Sake.” The first volume, 
the text of which is from the 1905 col- 
lected edition of Swinburne’s Works, in- 
cludes eighty selections of verse by this 
author, together with an introduction, ex- 
planatory notes, a chronological list of 
writings, an index of first lines, and a por- 
trait of Mr. Swinburne as a frontispiece. 
Mr. Robertson‘s portrait appears as the 
frontispiece to the second volume. Both 
Society and Caste are printed from the 
English acting editions; the first embodies 
the original manuscript now in the Shake- 
speare Memorial Library at Stratford-on- 
Avon; the second after the original manu- 
script now in the possession of Sir Squire 
and Lady Bancroft. A life of Robertson, 
an introduction, explanatory notes, and a 
bibliography are also included. In the 
last volume mentioned a copy of Pierre 
Vidal’s etching, Chateau la Coutanciére, 
is reproduced as a frontispiece. There are 


figure in “The Second Mrs, Jim,” in which 
she is presented as an adorable stepmother 
to the children of the neighbourhood, as 
well as to those of her husband. She is also 
the central figure in this second story, inas- 
much as it is Mrs. Jim who has all the 
experiences in town—attends quilting 
parties, picnics, sociables, celebrations, 
weddings, commencements, fires, etc.—and 
tells Mrs. Jimmie all about them on her 
return. Mrs. Jim has the management of 
several love affairs. The happenings of the 
little town in which the story-teller lives 
are told in a manner both humorous and 
sympathetic. 


The Pilgrim Press: 
Studies in Conduct. By George Thomas 


Smart. 


In a word of apology with which the 
author prefaces this book, he describes 
these twelve essays as being more or less 
confessional and elegaic. “They spring 
from a sympathy with the Romantic Mood 
in literature. In philosophy their goal is 
Idealistic. In religion they deem the Christ 
to be the master of those who know.” 
Among the titles of the chapters are: The 
Body, The Mind, The Spirit, The Age of 
Wonder and Trust, The Years of Imagi- 
nation, The Storm and Stress Period, The 
Choir of Heaven, etc. 


Herbert B. Turner and C: ompany: 
The Storm of London. A Social Rhapsody. 


By F. Dickberry. 
Reviewed elsewhere in this magazine. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua Institution: 
A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua. 


By Frank Chapin Bray. 

An imaginary tour through Chautauqua, 
which gives a history of the place and its 
story. It may also be used as a guide to 
the different points of interest at Chau- 
tauqua and as a pictorial souvenir. It is 
said to give the only comprehensive and 
authentic history of the Chautauqua Sys- 
tem of Popular Education published. In 
a short introduction to the book Bishop 
John H. Vincent describes the “Chautau- 
qua Idea.” 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


CHICAGO. 


S. B. Kimball: 
Truths Leaf by Leaf. By the Reverend and 


the Professor David Swing. Edited by 
Sophie Burt Kimball. 


To these writings by the Reverend 
David Swing, Dr. Frank Wakeley Gun- 
saulus has contributed a poem and an 
introduction, and Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis a short characterisation of Professor 
Swing. Among the different titles which 
have been given to the writings by their 
author are Nature and Man, Utility and 
Man, Toil and Repose, Humanity, Feed 
My Lambs, The Education of the Heart, 
The Son of God, The Poets and Immor- 
tality, etc. 


Laird and Lee: 
Glimpses of the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 


tion and the Golden West. 


A pictorial souvenir of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition. Among the one hun- 
dred and eighty illustrations are also views 
of Portland, Yellowstone Park, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Utah, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Colorado and places of attraction 
in other sections of the West. A descrip- 
tion of each picture appears beneath it. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 
The Interdependence of the Arts of Design. 


By Russell Sturgis. 


This series of six lectures are the Scam- 
mon Lectures, delivered at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago in 1904. The subjects are: 
Modern Judged by Ancient Art (Repre- 
sentation and Sentiment), Modern Judged 
by Ancient Art (Decorative Effects), 
The Industrial Arts in which Form Pre- 
dominates, The-Industrial Arts in which 
Colour Predominates, Sculpture as used 
in Architecture, and Painting as used in 
Architecture. There are over a hundred 
illustrations. 


Rand, McNally and Company: 
Sir Guy of Warwick. By Gordon Hall 


Gerould. 


A medizval romance told so simply as 
to be readily understood by children, but, 
at the same time, of interest to adults. The 
hero falls in love with the daughter of 
Earl Rohalt, and is by her sent to “win 
fame” before he can marry her. Guy has 
many adventures, sees much of fighting and 
battle and eventually returns to claim his 
promise Three months later he goes on 
a long pilgrimage to the Holy Land. After 
three years he comes back, but lives the life 
of a hermit, leaving his wife to rule the 
castle alone. The book is well illustrated. 


George A. Howe: . 
Hints and Helps to Bookkeepers. By George 


A. Howe, 

This brochure contains suggestions con- 
cerning the use of thought in bookkeeping, 
the prevention of errors, the finding of 
errors, the systematising and shortening 
of work. It also includes sample errors 
and rules for finding them, lists of dif- 
ferences with instructions “‘Where to 
Look,” and several pointers for saving 
time and trouble. The material for the 
book has been acquired from the experi- 
ence of the author. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
The Image in the Sand. By E. F. Benson. 


A novel dealing with the spiritualistic. 
Sir Henry Jervis, an Englishman of wealth, 
frequently communicates with his dead 
wife. His daughter assists him in the 
séances, and his Indian servant acts as a 
medium. Henderson, the villain in the 
story, meets the Englishman and persuades 
him to break the amulet, which means that 
the owner “shall be unquiet again until love 
has made light of death and is stronger 
than death.” By a strange coincidence 
the evil spirit, which is controlled by Hen- 
derson possesses the daughter. The balance 
of the story is a struggle between two men 
—the “wholesomest young man in Lon- 
don” and Henderson, both of whom love 
the girl. 


The John C. Winston Company: 
Good Form for Men. By Charles Harcourt. 


A guide to conduct and dress on all 
occasions. The book is addressed “to the 
man, be he a member of a rural community 
or of the club circles of a city, who desires 
to regulate his life after the manner of a 
gentleman.” Among the subjects discussed 
are Dress and Toilet, In Public, Calls and 
Cards, Introductions, Invitations, Dinners, 
Luncheons, Suppers, Balls, Dancing, Re- 
ceptions, Weddings, Correspondence and 
Conversation, Travelling, The Bachelor 
Host, At the Club, Sports and Pastimes, 
and Smoking. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Frances Elinore Gotshall: 


The Wisdom of Omar. Compiled by Lis- 
chen M. Miller and Alma A. Rogers. 

A small volume bound within limp 
chamois covers. On each leaf is some noble 
thought. The following quotations illus- 
trate the general character of the book: 
“Let each day pass unshadowed by fear”; 





















“Till the proudest learneth to obey with- 
out question, he is without power’; “He 
who beareth a light within is as a lamp to 
the feet of all who stumble.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


A. M. Robertson: 


From Crypt and Choir. By Louis Alexander 


Robertson. 


A small volume containing twenty poems 
on various themes. Among the titles are: 
The Crust of Content, The Burning of 
Care, Protean Zeus, Proserpina, To Rud- 
yard Kipling, The Swoon, Phryne, etc. 


WESTMINSTER, ENGLAND. 


The Sociological Society: 


Address by the Right Hon. Jam-s Bryce on 
the Aims and Programme of the Sociolog- 
ical Society. 


The address published in this pamphiet 
was delivered at the First Annual General 
Meeting of the Society on March 22, 1905, 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. In addi- 
tion to the address there is included a re- 
port of the Council for 1903-4, the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting, lists of donations 
and members, and a map showing the 
distribution of members. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 


MONTH. 


The following is a list of the six most pop- 


ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of July and the 1st of August: 


Ne 


pw 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Iole. Chambers. 
. The Beautiful Lady. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50 

. The Foon a of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 

. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown and Co.) $1.50. 

. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Gentury Co.) $1.00 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 

(Appleton.) $1.25. 
Tarkington. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
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3. Constance Trescot. 


. Mrs. Essington. 
59. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. 


. The Ravanels. 
$1.50. 

. Rose of the World. 

. Return. 

. Sandy. Rice. 

. The Beautiful Lady. 


. The Clansman. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 
. The Dark Lantern. 


. The Master Mummer. 


. The Princess Passes. 


. The Divine Fire. 
. Partners of the Tide. 


© 
. Hilda Lane’s Adoptions. 
. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
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Chamberlain. (Century 


Co.) $1. 
(Appleton) $1.50. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Dickson.  (Lippincott.) 
Castle. (Stokes.) 
McGowan-Cooke. (Page.) $1.50. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 

Tarkington. (Mc- 


$1.25. 
(Doubleday, Page 


$1.50. 


Clure, Phillips & Co.) 

Dixon. 

& Co.) $1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(Bobbs- 


(Macmillan. ) 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Robins. 


$1.50. 


. The Girl and the Deal. Harriman. (Jacobs. ) 


$1.25. 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 
Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Holt.) $1.50. 
Lincoln. (Barnes. ) 


Sinclair. 


$1.50. 


. Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
(Century Co.) $7.50 net. 
. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
. Birds of Essex County. Townsend. 
(Clarke Co.) $2.50. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
, 7 Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes. ) 
1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
4 - Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 
q b Fool Errant. Hewlett. (Macmillan. 
1.50. 
. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.’”’ (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Isidro. Austin. (Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


$1.50. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


McAlilly. (Jen- 


nings & Graham.) $1.50. 

Ward. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 
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. Serena. Boyle. 


. The Beautiful Lady. 


The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 

; g | Own Story. Powers. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 

. The Fugitive Blacksmith. Stewart. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson, (Holt.) 


1.50. 

. The Tyranny of the Dark. Garland. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 

. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

. Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. Howells. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 

. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 


. The Great Mogul. Tracy. (Clode.) $1.50. 
. Jorn. Uhl. Frenssen. (Estes.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 


Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

(Barnes.) $1.50. 

The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 

Tarkington. (Mc- 

McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


DENVER, COL. 


. Pam. von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
2. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes. ) 


Avis Ww 


$1.50. 


. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page.) $1.50. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 

. The Sunset Trail. Lewis. (Barnes.) $1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. . 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 
. Miss Bellard’s 


Inspiration. Howells. 


(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
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. Constance Trescot. 


. Constance Trescot. 
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The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) 


.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Rose of the World. 


Castle. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


. The Clansman. Dixon. (Doubleday, Page 


& Co.) $1.50. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


iv von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 
Nancy Stair. Lane. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE. KY. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


2. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 
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Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


1.50. 
. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Rose of the World. 


Castle. (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


1.50. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 


$1.50. 


Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.’”’ (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LB Princess Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 
1.50. 

The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 

3 of the Tide. Lincoln. (Barnes. ) 
1.50. 
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$1.50. 
. The Beautiful Lady. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. 


. The Game. London. 
. The Color Line. Smith, 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
$1.50. 
. Rose of the Wood. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 


. Pam. von Hutten. 


. Constance Trescot. 


. Tole. Chambers. 
. The Plum Tree. 


$1.50. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. 


$1.50. 
. The Great Mogul. Tracy. 


. The Prospector. Connor. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 
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’ a Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
1.50. 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50 


. The fellieioe: Kennedy. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50 
. The Garden of Allah. ‘Hichens. (Stokes. ) 


Tarkington. (Mc- 
McClure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) $1.50. 
(McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
(Stokes. ) 


Castle. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

(Appleton.) $1.50. 
The Indifference of Juliet. Richmond. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.50. 

The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
$1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Mitchell. (Century 


Co.) $1.50 

(Appleton.) $1.25. 

Phillips. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

(Stokes. ) 
(Holt. ) 


(Clode.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 

. Constance hs aie Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.5 

; yD Garden re Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 

. The = on the Box. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
(Revell.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


(Century Co.) $1.00 
(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
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3. Pam. von Hutten. 


. Sanna. Waller. 
. At Close Range. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Lewis and Clark. Leighton. 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. The Man on the Box. MacGrath. 


. The Fool Errant. 
$1.50. 
. Miss ___ Bellard’s 


. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. Nancy Stair. Lane. 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 


. Life Worth Living. Dixon. 


. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 


$1.50. 
. Sandy. Rice. 
. Sanna. 
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. The Breath of the Gods. 


. Sandy. Rice. 
. The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 


. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. McLoughlin 


and Old 
(McClurg.) $1.50. 


Oregon. Dye. 
(Houghton, 
( Holt.) 


Mifflin & Co.) 65¢. 


$1.50. 

(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 

Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

Inspiration. Howells. 
{Harper Bros.) $1.50. 

The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


. The Sunset Trail. Lewis. (Barnes.) $1.50. 


. Partners of the Tide. Lincoln. (Barnes.) 
$1.50. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 
. Return. MacGowan-Cooke. (Page.) $1.50. 


(Stokes. ) 
$1.50. 

(Appleton.) $1.50. 
(Little, 


(Doubleday, 


Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
Page & Co.) $1.20. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(Holt.) $1.50. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


Waller. (Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


(Harper Bros.) $1.50 
McCall (Little, 
Brown & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 
(Stokes. ) 


$1.50 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 
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4. Fond Adventures. Hewlett.. (Harper 
Bros.) $1.50. 
5. The Espey Passes. Williamson. (Holt.) 












. The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
(Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
. The Prospector. Connor. (Revell.) $1.50. 


3 

4 

$1.5 5. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs- 
6. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) $1.25. 


. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. ° 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


ae 


. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. 



















2. The Beautiful Lady. Tarkington. (Mc- ‘ f ; 
Clure, Phillips & Go.) $1.25. I “ot pee Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) 
3. The Fugitive Blacksmith. = Stewart. 2 The Breath of the Gods. McCall. (Little, 
F (Century Co.) $1.50. Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
i 4 ae nn Garden of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes. ) 3. The Master Mummer. Oppenheim. (Little, 
: 1.50. Brown & Co.) $1.50. 
: 5. _ von Hutten. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 4 At the Sign of the Fox. “Barbara.” (Mac- 
oe 7 : : illan.) $1.50. 
6. The Divine Fire. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 5. ener ms, (Harper Bros.) $1.50. 
6. Iole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 










1. For the White Christ. Bennet. (McClurg. ) 



















$1.50. From the above list the six best selling 
2. The Pioneer. Bonner. (Bobbs-Merrill.) books are selected according to the following 

$1.50. system. 
i 3. lole. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.25. POINTS 
4. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
Mead & Co.) $1.25. 2d 8 
} 4 5. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00. - " 3d ” 7 
6. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. ¢ - 4th - ” 6 
“ 5th “ce “ 5 
“ 6th «“e “e 4 


SPOKANE, WASH. 





. The Pri Passes. Williamson. (Holt. j [ 
aga asses illiamson. (Holt.) BEST SELLING BOOKS. 
2. The Purple Parasol. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) $1.25. According to the foregoing lists the six 
° bs a of Allah. Hichens. (Stokes.) books which have sold best in the order of 


demand during the month are: 


: Hecis. Sandwith. Valentine. (Bobbs- : POINTS 
Merrill.) $1.50. t. The Garden of Allah. Hichens 
. The Game. London. (Macmillan.) $1.50. (Stokes.) $1.50. . 
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. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) " $1.00. . 126 
. The Princess Passes. Williamson. 
CHRO. , ee 
. The Breath of the Gods. McCall. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $1.50........ 
. Constance Trescot. Mitchell. ( Century 
Co.) $1.50.. : aS ae 
. The Divine Fire. ’ Sinclair. (Holt.) 


ee 


. The Plum Tree. Phillips. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 












TOLEDO, OHIO. 







1. Sandy. Rice. (Century Co.) $1.00 
2. Beverly of Graustauk. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) $1.50. 
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